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The Department of State BULLETIN, 
a weekly publication issued by the 
Office of Public Services, Bureau of 
Public Affairs, provides the public 
and interested agencies of the 
Government with information on 
developments in the field of foreign 
relations and on the work of the 
Department of State and the Foreign 
Service. The BULLETIN includes se- 
lected press releases on foreign policy, 
issued by the White House and the 
Department, and statements and ad- 
dresses made by the President and by 
the Secretary of State and other 
officers of the Department, as well as 
special articles on various phases of 
international affairs and the func- 
tions of the Department. Informa- 
tion is included concerning treaties 
and international agreements to 
which the United States is or may 
become a party and treaties of gen- 
eral international interest. 
Publications of the Department, 
United Nations documents, and legis- 
lative material in the field of inter- 
national relations are listed currently. 





The Lesson of Cuba 


Address by President Kennedy* 


The President of a great democracy such as ours, 
and the editors of great newspapers such as yours, 
owe a common obligation to the people: an obli- 
gation to present the facts, to present them with 
candor, and to present them in perspective. It is 
with that obligation in mind that I have decided 
in the last 24 hours to discuss briefly at this time 
the recent events in Cuba. 

On that unhappy island, as in so many other 
areas of the contest for freedom, the news has 
grown worse instead of better. I have emphasized 
before that this was a struggle of Cuban patriots 
against a Cuban dictator. While we could not be 
expected to hide our sympathies, we made it re- 
peatedly clear that the armed forces of this coun- 
try would not intervene in any way. 

Any unilateral American intervention, in the 
absence of an external attack upon ourselves or an 
ally, would have been contrary to our traditions 
and to our international obligations. But let the 
record show that our restraint is not inexhaustible. 
Should it ever appear that the inter-American 
doctrine of noninterference merely conceals or ex- 
cuses a policy of nonaction—if the nations of this 
hemisphere should fail to meet their commitments 
against outside Communist penetration—then I 
want it clearly understood that this Government 
will not hesitate in meeting its primary obliga- 
tions, which are to the security of our Nation. 

Should that time ever come, we do not intend to 
be lectured on “intervention” by those whose char- 
acter was stamped for all time on the bloody streets 
of Budapest. Nor would we expect or accept the 
same outcome which this small band of gallant 


1 Made before the American Society of Newspaper Edi- 
tors at Washington, D.C., on Apr. 20 (White House press 
release; as-delivered text). 
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Cuban refugees must have known that they were 
chancing, determined as they were against heavy 
odds to pursue their courageous attempts to regain 
their island’s freedom. 

But Cuba is not an island unto itself; and our 
concern is not ended by mere expressions of non- 
intervention or regret. This is not the first time 
in either ancient or recent history that a small 
band of freedom fighters has engaged the armor 
of totalitarianism. 

It is not the first time that Communist tanks 
have rolled over gallant men and women fighting 
to redeem the independence of their homeland. 
Nor is it by any means the final episode in the 
eternal struggle of liberty against tyranny, any- 
where on the face of the globe, including Cuba 
itself. 

Mr. Castro has said that these were mercenaries. 
According to press reports, the final message to 
be relayed from the refugee forces on the beach 
came from the rebel commander when asked if he 
wished to be evacuated. His answer was: “I will 
never leave this country.” That is not the reply 
of a mercenary. He has gone now to join in the 
mountains countless other guerrilla fighters, who 
are equally determined that the dedication of those 
who gave their lives shall not be forgotten and that 
Cuba must not be abandoned to the Communists. 
And we do not intend to abandon it either. 

The Cuban people have not yet spoken their final 
piece, and I have no doubt that they and their 
Revolutionary Council, led by Dr. Miré Car- 
dona—and members of the families of the Revolu- 
tionary Council,.I am informed by the Doctor 
yesterday, are involved themselves in the islands— 
will continue to speak up for a free and independ- 
ent Cuba. 

Meanwhile we will not accept Mr. Castro’s at- 
tempts to blame this Nation for the hatred with 
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which his onetime supporters now regard his re- 
pression. But there are from this sobering epi- 
sode useful lessons for all to learn. Some may be 
still obscure and await further information. 
Some are clear today. 

First, it is clear that the forces of communism 
are not to be underestimated, in Cuba or anywhere 
else in the world. The advantages of a police 
state—its use of mass terror and arrests to prevent 
the spread of free dissent—cannot be overlooked 
by those who expect the fall of every fanatic tyrant. 
If the self-discipline of the free cannot match the 
iron discipline of the mailed fist—in economic, 
political, scientific, and all the other kinds of 
struggles as well as the military—then the peril 
to freedom will continue to rise. 

Secondly, it is clear that this Nation, in concert 
with all the free nations of this hemisphere, must 
take an even closer and more realistic look at the 
menace of external Communist intervention and 
domination in Cuba. The American people are 
not complacent about Iron Curtain tanks and 
planes less than 90 miles from our shores. Buta 
nation of Cuba’s size is less a threat to our survival 
than it is a base for subverting the survival of 
other free nations throughout the hemisphere. It 
is not primarily our interest or our security but 
theirs which is now, today, in the greater peril. 
It is for their sake as well as our own that we must 
show our will. 

The evidence is clear—and the hour is late. We 
and our Latin friends will have to face the fact 
that we cannot postpone any longer the real issue 
of the survival of freedom in this hemisphere 
itself. On that issue, unlike perhaps some others, 
there can be nomiddle ground. Together we must 
build a hemisphere where freedom can flourish 
and where any free nation under outside attack 
of any kind can be assured that all of our re- 
sources stand ready to respond to any request for 
assistance. 

Third, and finally, it is clearer than ever that 
we face a relentless struggle in every corner of the 
globe that goes far beyond the clash of armies or 
even nuclear armaments. The armies are there, 
and in large number. The nuclear armaments are 
there. But they serve primarily as the shield be- 
hind which subversion, infiltration, and a host of 
other tactics steadily advance, picking off vulner- 
able areas one by one in situations which do not 
permit our own armed intervention. 
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Power is the hallmark of this offensive—power 
and discipline and deceit. The legitimate dis- 
content of yearning peoples is exploited. The 
legitimate trappings of self-determination are 
employed. But once in power, all talk of discon- 
tent is repressed—all self-determination disap- 
pears—and the promise of a revolution of hope is 
betrayed, as in Cuba, into a reign of terror. Those 
who staged automatic “riots” in the streets of 
free nations over the effort of a small group of 
young Cubans to regain their freedom should re- 
call the long rollcall of refugees who cannot now 
go back—to Hungary, to north Korea, to north 
Viet-Nam, to East Germany, or to Poland, or to 
any of the other lands from which a steady 
stream of refugees pours forth, in eloquent testi- 
mony to the cruel oppression now holding sway 
in their homelands. 

We dare not fail to see the insidious nature of 
this new and deeper struggle. We dare not fail 
to grasp the new concepts, the new tools, the new 
sense of urgency we will need to combat it— 
whether in Cuba or south Viet-Nam. And we 
dare not fail to realize that this struggle is taking 
place every day, without fanfare, in thousands of 
villages and markets—day and night—and in 
classrooms all over the globe. 

The message of Cuba, of Laos, of the rising din 
of Communist voices in Asia and Latin America— 
these messages are all the same. The complacent, 
the self-indulgent, the soft societies are about to 
be swept away with the debris of history. Only 
the strong, only the industrious, only the deter- 
mined, only the courageous, only the visionary 
who determine the real nature of our struggle can 
possibly survive. 

No greater task faces this Nation or this ad- 
ministration. No other challenge is more deserv- 
ing of our every effort and energy. Too long we 
have fixed our eyes on traditional military needs, 
on armies prepared to cross borders or missiles 
poised for flight. Now it should be clear that this 
is no longer enough—that our security may be lost 
piece by piece, country by country, without the 
firing of a single missile or the crossing of a single 
border. 

We intend to profit from this lesson. We intend 
to reexamine and reorient our forces of all kinds— 
our tactics and other institutions here in this com- 
munity. We intend to intensify our efforts for a 
struggle in many ways more difficult than war, 
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where disappointment will often accompany us. 

For I am convinced that we in this country and 
in the free world possess the necessary resources, 
and all the skill, and the added strength that 
comes from a belief in the freedom of man. And 
I am equally convinced that history will record 


the fact that this bitter struggle reached its cli- 
max in the late 1950’s and early 1960’s. Let me 
then make clear as the President of the United 
States that I am determined upon our system’s 
survival and success, regardless of the cost and 
regardless of the peril. 


United States and Soviet Union Exchange Messages in Regard to Events in Cuba 


On April 18 the Soviet Government released 
the text of a message to President Kennedy in re- 
gard to events in Cuba’ from Nikita 8S. Khru- 
- shehev, Chairman of the Council of Ministers of 
the USS.R., together with a Soviet Government 
statement on the subject. President Kennedy re- 
plied to the message from Chairman Khrushchev 
on the same day, and Mr. Khrushchev sent a sec- 
ond message to the President on April 22. Fol- 
lowing are texts of the three messages, the Soviet 
Government statement, and a statement released 
by the Department of State on April 22 following 
receipt of the second Soviet message. 


PRESIDENT KENNEDY TO MR. KHRUSHCHEV 


White House press release dated April 18 
Apri 18, 1961 


Mr. CuatrmMan: You are under a serious mis- 
apprehension in regard to events in Cuba. For 
months there has been evident and growing re- 
sistance to the Castro dictatorship. More than 
100,000 refugees have recently fled from Cuba into 
neighboring countries. Their urgent hope is nat- 
urally to assist their fellow Cubans in their strug- 
gle for freedom. Many of these refugees fought 
alongside Dr. Castro against the Batista dictator- 
ship; among them are prominent leaders of his 
own original movement and government. 

These are unmistakable signs that Cubans find 
intolerable the denial of democratic liberties and 
the subversion of the 26th of July Movement by 
an alien-dominated regime. It cannot be surpris- 


1 For background, see also pp. 659 and 667. 
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ing that, as resistance within Cuba grows, refu- 
gees have been using whatever means are available 
to return and support their countrymen in the con- 
tinuing struggle for freedom. Where people are 
denied the right of choice, recourse to such strug- 
gle is the only means of achieving their liberties. 

I have previously stated,” and I repeat now, that 
the United States intends no military interven- 
tion in Cuba. In the event of any military inter- 
vention by outside force we will immediately honor 
our obligations under the inter-American system 
to protect this hemisphere against external ag- 
gression. While refraining from military inter- 
vention in Cuba, the people of the United States 
do not conceal their admiration for Cuban patriots 
who wish to see a democratic system in an inde- 
pendent Cuba. The United States government 
can take no action to stifle the spirit of liberty. 

I have taken careful note of your statement that 
the events in Cuba might affect peace in all parts 
of the world. I trust that this does not mean that 
the Soviet government, using the situation in Cuba 
as a pretext, is planning to inflame other areas of 
the world. I would like to think that your gov- 
ernment has too great a sense of responsibility to 
embark upon any enterprise so dangerous to gen- 


eral peace. 
I agree with you as to the desirability of steps 


* At his news conference on Apr. 12 President Kennedy 
stated that “there will not under any conditions be... 
an intervention in Cuba by United States armed forces. 
This Government will do everything it possibly can—and 
I think it can meet its responsibilities—to make sure that 
there are no Americans involved in any actions inside 
Cuba.” 
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to improve the international atmosphere. I con- 
tinue to hope that you will cooperate in oppor- 
tunities now available to this end. A prompt 
cease-fire and peaceful settlement of the dangerous 
situation in Laos, cooperation with the United 
Nations in the Congo and a speedy conclusion of 
an acceptable treaty for the banning of nuclear 
tests would be constructive steps in this direction. 
The regime in Cuba could make a similar con- 
tribution by permitting the Cuban people freely 
to determine their own future by democratic 
processes and freely to cooperate with their Latin 
American neighbors. 

I believe, Mr. Chairman, that you should recog- 
nize that free peoples in all parts of the world do 
not accept the claim of historical inevitability for 
Communist revolution. What your government 
believes is its own business; what it does in the 
world is the world’s business. The great revolu- 
tion in the history of man, past, present and fu- 
ture, is the revolution of those determined to be 
free. 

Joun F. Kennepy 


MR. KHRUSHCHEV TO PRESIDENT KENNEDY 


Unofficial translation 
April 18, 1961 

Mr. PRESIDENT: I address this message to you at an 
alarming hour which is fraught with danger against 
universal peace. An armed aggression has been started 
against Cuba. It is an open secret that the armed bands 
which have invaded that country have been prepared, 
equipped, and armed in the United States. The planes 
which bomb Cuban towns belong to the United States of 
America, the bombs which they drop have been put at 
their disposal by the American Government. 

All this arouses in the Soviet Union, the Soviet Govern- 
ment, and the Soviet people an understandable feeling 
of indignation. Only recently, exchanging views through 
our representatives, we talked with you about the mutual 
wish of the parties to exert joint efforts directed toward 
the improvement of relations between our countries and 
the prevention of a danger of war. Your statement a 
few days ago to the effect that the United States of 
America would not participate in military actions against 
Cuba created an impression that the leading authorities 
of the United States are aware of the consequences which 
aggression against Cuba could have for the whole world 
and the United States of America itself. 

How are we to understand what is really being done 
by the United States now that the attack on Cuba has 
become a fact? 

It is yet not too late to prevent the irreparable. The 
Government of the U.S. can still prevent the flames of 
war kindled by the interventionists on Cuba from spread- 
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ing into a conflagration which it will be impossible to 
cope with. I earnestly appeal to you, Mr. President, 
to call a halt to the aggression against the Republic of 
Cuba. The military techniques and the world political 
situation now are such that any so-called “small war” 
can produce a chain reaction in all parts of the world. 

As for the U.S.S.R., there must be no mistake about our 
position. We will extend to the Cuban people and its 
Government all the necessary aid for the repulse of the 
armed attack on Cuba. We are sincerely interested in 
the relaxation of international tension, but if others go 
in for its aggravation, then we will answer them in full 
measure. In general it is impossible to carry on affairs 
in such a way that in one area the situation is settled and 
the fire is put out, and in another area a new fire is lit. 

I hope that the U.S. Government will take into con- 
sideration these reasons, dictated only by concern that 
steps should not be permitted which might lead the world 
to a catastrophe of war. 


KHRUSHCHEV 
Chairman of the U.S.S.R. Council of Ministers 


SOVIET GOVERNMENT STATEMENT, APRIL 18 


Unofficial translation 


The Government of the Republic of Cuba has an- 
nounced that in the morning of 15 April airplanes of 
the U.S. B-26 bomber type subjected separate districts 
of the capital of Cuba—Havana—and a number of other 
inhabited localities to barbarous bombing. There were 
many killed and injured among the inhabitants of the 
capital. 

Following the bombing, early in the morning of 17 
April armed forces of the interventionists landed at 
various places on the Cuban coast. The landing took 
place under the cover of U.S. aircraft and warships. 

Cuban Government troops and the People’s Militia are 
engaged in fighting the invading gangs. 

In connection with the invasion of Cuba the Govern- 
ment of the Soviet Union states: 

The attack on Cuba is an open challenge to all freedom- 
loving peoples, a dangerous provocation against peace 
in the area of the Caribbean Sea, against universal peace. 
There can be no justification of this criminal invasion. 
The organizers of the aggression against Cuba are en- 
croaching on the inalienable right of the Cuban people 
to live freely and independently. They are trampling 
underfoot the elementary norms of international rela- 
tions, the principles of peaceful coexistence of states. 

The Cuban nation has not threatened and is not threat- 
ening anyone. Having overthrown the tyranny of the 
bloody despot Batista, lackey of the big U.S. monopolies, 
the Cuban nation has embarked upon the pursuit of an 
independent policy, of raising its economy, and improving 
its life. It demands to be left in peace, to be left to 
build its life in conformity with its national ideals. 

Can small Cuba with its population of 6 million 
threaten anyone—and such a big state as the United 
States at that? Of course not. Yet since the first days 
of the victory of the national revolution in Cuba the 
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United States became the center where the counter- 
revolutionary elements thrown out from Cuba gathered, 
where they were formed into gangs and armed for 
struggle against the popular government of Fidel Castro. 
Recent events show that the present U.S. Government, 
which declared itself heir to Roosevelt’s policy, is in 
essence pursuing the reactionary imperialist policy of 
Dulles and Eisenhower so condemned by the nations. 

The U.S. Government declared through President 
Kennedy that the basic controversial question on Cuba is 
not a matter of a quarrel between the United States and 
Cuba but concerns the Cubans alone. The President said 
that he advocated a free and independent Cuba. In fact, 
however, everything was done on the territory of the 
United States and the countries dependent on it to pre- 
pare an aggressive attack on Cuba. But for the open 
aggressive policy of the United States towards Cuba 
would the counterrevolutionary gangs of the hirelings of 
U.S. capital have been able to create the so-called Cuban 
Government on U.S. territory? What territory served 
as a starting point for the piratical attack on Cuba? 

It was the territory of the United States and that of 
the neighboring countries which are under its control. 
Whose are the arms with which the counterrevolutionary 
gangs are equipped? They are U.S. arms. With whose 
funds have they been supported and are they being main- 
tained? With funds appropriated by the United States. 

It is clear from this that it is precisely the United 
States which is the inspirer and organizer of the present 
bandit-like attack on Cuba. Why did the United States 
organize this criminal attack on the Cuban Republic? 
Because, after the overthrow of the tyranny of Batista, 
the Cuban people were finished with the plunder and 
exploitation of their homeland by foreign monopolies. 
‘These monopolies do not wish to concede anything to the 
people of Cuba, the peoples of Latin America. They fear 
that Cuba, building its independent -life, will become an 
example for other countries of Latin America. With the 
hands of base mercenaries they want to take from the 
Cuban people their right to determine their own fate, as 
they did with Guatemala. 

But every nation has the right to live as it wishes, and 
no one, no state has the right to impose its own way of 
life on other nations. The Cuban nation has passed 
through a long, harsh, and difficult school of struggle for 
its freedom and independence against foreign oppressors 
and their accomplices, and it will not be brought to its 
knees, will not permit the yoke of foreign enslavers to 
be placed upon its shoulders. All progressive mankind, 
all upright people are on the side of Cuba. 

The Government of the Soviet Union states that the 
Soviet Union, as other peace-loving countries, will not 
abandon the Cuban people in their trouble nor will it 
refuse it all necessary aid and support in the just struggle 
for the freedom and independence of Cuba. 

The Soviet Government, at this crucial moment, for 
the sake of preserving universal peace, appeals to the 
Government of the United States to take measures to 
stop the aggression against Cuba and intervention in 
Cuba’s internal affairs.. Protection of and aid to the 
counterrevolutionary bands must be stopped immediately. 
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The Soviet Government hopes that it will be under- 
stood in the United States that aggression goes against 
the interests of the American people and is capable of 
jeopardizing the peaceful life of the population of the 
United States itself. 

The Soviet Government demands urgent study by the 
U.N. General Assembly of the question of aggressive ac- 
tions of the United States, which has prepared and 
unleashed armed intervention against Cuba. 

The Government of the U.S.S.R. appeals to the gov- 
ernments of all member states of the United Nations to 
take all necessary measures for the immediate cessation 
of aggressive actions against Cuba, the continuation of 
which may give rise to the most serious consequences for 
universal peace. 

In this hour, when the sovereignty and independence of 
Cuba, a sovereign member of the United Nations, are in 
danger, the duty of all countries members of the United 
Nations is to render it all necessary aid and support. 

The Soviet Government reserves the right, if armed 
intervention in the affairs of the Cuban people is not 
stopped, to take all measures with other countries to 
render the necessary assistance to the Republic of Cuba. 


DEPARTMENT STATEMENT, APRIL 22? 


The President has received a long polemical 
letter from Chairman Khrushchev relating to 
Cuba. 

The United States Government’s views and at- 
titudes toward the situation in Cuba and toward 
Soviet activities there have been set forth clearly 
and in detail in the President’s letter, in his speech 
of April 20 before the American Society of News- 
paper Editors,t and in his press conference of 
April 21. The President will not be drawn into 
an extended public debate with the Chairman on 
the basis of this latest exposition of the Commu- 
nist distortion of the basic concepts of the rights 
of man. 

Mr. Khrushchev’s letter asks, “What freedom 
do you mean?” Our answer is simple. This Na- 
tion was committed at its birth to the proposition 
that the people of all countries should have the 
right freely to determine their own future by 
democratic processes and freely to cooperate with 
their neighbors. The people of the United States 
believe that the right of self-determination is fun- 
damental and should apply throughout the world. 
We reject the right of any narrow political group- 


* Read to news correspondents by Lincoln White, Di- 
rector of the Office of News. 
“ For text, see p. 659. 





ing or any country to arrogate to itself the power 
to determine “the real will of the people.” 

People must be free to express their views, free 
to organize to make their views effective, free to 
publish and disseminate their views, and free to 
vote in secret for those whom they would choose 
to direct their affairs. Where these freedoms are 
absent, the “will of the people” is an empty phrase. 

History records no single case where commu- 
nism has been installed in any country by the free 
vote of its people. 

Throughout the world everyone knows that, in 
countries where Communist minorities have taken 
power, these freedoms have ceased to exist and 
those who would assert them are mercilessly re- 
pressed. Cuba is a tragic example. 

The political history of the world has been a 
long struggle to assert the fundamental rights of 
the human being and to establish political insti- 
tutions which make possible the true expression of 
the popular will. To attain and maintain these 
goals requires endless creative struggle. That 
struggle goes forward day by day in every quarter 
of the globe. 


MR. KHRUSHCHEV TO PRESIDENT KENNEDY 


Unofficial translation 
APRIL 22, 1961 

Mr. PRESIDENT: I received your reply of 18 April. You 
write that the United States does not intend to carry out 
a military intervention in Cuba. However, numerous 
facts known to the entire world, and certainly known bet- 
ter by the Government of the United States of America 
than anybody else—present a different story. However 
much the opposite is assured, it is now indisputably as- 
certained that the preparations for the intervention, the 
financing of armament, and the transfer of hired gangs 
which have invaded the territory of Cuba were indeed 
carried out by the United States. 

The armed forces of the United States of America have 
directly participated in implementing the piratic assault 
on Cuba. American bombers and fighter planes supported 
the operation of the hirelings who have entered Cuban 
territory and participated in the military acts against the 
armed forces of the lawful‘ government and people of 
Cuba. 

Such are the facts. They illustrate the direct partici- 
pation of the United States of America in the armed ag- 
gression against Cuba. 

In your message you took the stand of justification and 
even eulogy of the assault on Cuba, this crime which has 
shocked the whole world. 

The organization of military aggression against Cuba— 
only because the way of life chosen by its people does not 
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correspond to the tastes of the leading circles in the 
United States and the North American monopolies acting 
in Latin America—you seek to justify by reasoning about 
the devotion of the U.S. Government to the ideals of “free- 
dom.” I take the liberty to ask: What freedom do you 
mean? 

The freedom to strangle the Cuban people with the 
bony hand of starvation by means of economic blockade? 
Is this freedom? The freedom to send military planes over 
the territory of Cuba, to expose to barbaric bombardment 
peaceful Cuban cities, to set fire to sugar cane plantations? 
Is this freedom? 

History knows numerous examples when, under the 
excuse of the defense of freedom, bloody reprisals were 
carried out against the people, colonial wars were waged, 
and one country after the other was taken by the throat. 

Apparently, in the case given, you mean the aspiration 
of the U.S. Government to reestablish in Cuba this kind 
of “freedom” under which the country would dance to the 
tune of a stronger neighbor, and the foreign monopolies 
again could plunder the national riches of Cuba and 
make profit out of the blood and sweat of the Cuban 
people. But the Cuban people made their revolution 
against exactly this kind of “freedom,” driving out Batista 
who, perhaps, faithfully served the interests of his foreign 
masters but who was a foreign element in the body of the 
Cuban nation. 

Thus you, Mr. President, express solicitude about a 
band of enemies chased out by their nation, who have 
found refuge under the wing of those who try to hold 
Cuba under the muzzle of the arms of their cruisers and 
minesweepers. But why are you not moved by the destiny 
of the 6-million-strong Cuban nation? Why do you not 
wish to reckon with its inalienable right to freedom and 
independent life, with its right to arrange its internal 
affairs as it thinks fit? Where is the code of international 
law, or, finally, of human morality, with the aid of which 
such a position could be justified? In short, they do 
not exist. 

The Cuban people have expressed their will once again 
with a degree of clarity which could not leave a single 
doubt even with those who prefer to close their eyes to 
reality. They have shown that they not only know their 
interests best, but know also how to defend them. Cuba 
today is, of course, not the Cuba which you identified 
with the band of traitors who fought against their own 
nation. This is the Cuba of workers, peasants, and in- 
telligentsia. This is a nation which has rallied closely 
round its revolutionary government headed by the na- 
tional hero, Fidel Castro. And this nation, judging by 
all things, has met the interventionists in a worthy man- 
ner. Surely this is true evidence of the real will of the 
people of Cuba. I think this is convincing. And if this 
is so, then surely the time is ripe to draw sober conclu- 
sions from it. 

As for the Soviet Union, I have said many times and 
I affirm again: Our Government does not seek any advan- 
tages or privileges in Cuba. We have no bases in Cuba 
and do not intend to establish any. This is well known 
to you, and to your generals and admirals. If, despite 
this, they still insist on scaring people with inventions 
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about “Soviet bases” in Cuba, they do it for the benefit 
of simpletons. However, the number of such simpletons 
is ever diminishing, including, I hope, in the United States. 

I would like to take this opportunity, Mr. President, to 
express my opinion as to your declarations, and the decla- 
rations of some other U.S. statesmen, that rockets and 
other armaments might be placed on Cuban territory and 
used against the United States. 

From this a conclusion is drawn as if the United States 
had a right to:attack Cuba—either directly or through the 
enemies of the Cuban people whom you arm with your 
weapons, train on your territory, maintain with the money 
of U.S. taxpayers, transport by the transport units of your 
armed forces, at the same time striving to mask the fact 
that they are fighting the Cuban people and its legal 
government. 

You also refer to some duty of the United States “to 
defend the Western Hemisphere against external aggres- 
sion.” But what kind of duty can it be in this case? 
No one has a duty to defend rebels against the legal 
government in a sovereign state, which Cuba is. 

Mr. President, you are taking a very dangerous path. 
Think about it. You speak about your rights and obliga- 
tions. Certainly, everyone can have pretensions to these 
rights or those rights, but then you must also permit 
other states to base their acts in analogous instances on 
the same kind of reasons and considerations. 

You declare that Cuba is allegedly able to use its terri- 
tory for acts against the United States. This is your 
assumption, and it is not based on any facts. We, how- 
ever, on our side, are able now to refer to concrete facts 
and not to assumptions: In some countries bordering 
directly on the Soviet Union by land and by sea there are 
now governments which conduct a far from wise policy, 
governments which have concluded military agreements 
with the United States and have put their territory at its 
disposal to accommodate American military bases there. 

In addition, your military people openly declare that 
these bases are directed toward the Soviet Union. Even 
so, this is clear to all: If you consider yourself to be in 
the right to implement such measures against Cuba which 
have lately been taken by the United States of America, 
you must admit that other countries, also, do not have 
lesser reason to act in a similar manner in relation to 
states on whose territories preparations are actually 
being made which represent a threat against the security 
of the Soviet Union. If you do not wish to sin against 
elementary logic, you evidently must admit such a right 
to other states. We, on our side, do not adhere to such 
views. 

We consider that the reasonings voiced on this subject 
in the United States are not only a highly free inter- 
pretation of international law, but, speaking frankly, a 
blunt preaching of perfidious policy. 

Certainly, a strong state always can, if it wishes, find 
an excuse to attack a weaker country and then justify 
the attack, alleging that this country was a potential 
threat. But is this the morality of the 20th century? 
This is the morality of colonizers and brigands who were 
conducting precisely this policy some time ago. Now, in 
the second half of the 20th century, it is impossible to 
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follow the piratic morality of colonizers anymore. All of 
us are now witnesses to the fact of how the colonial 
system falls to the ground and fades away. The Soviet 
Union, for its part, does its best to contribute to this, 
and we are proud of it. 

Or let us consider U.S. activities in regard to China. 
In reference to what legal norms can one justify these 
activities? It is known to all that Taiwan is an integral 
part of China. This has also been recognized by the U.S. 
Government, whose signature was put on the Cairo 
Declaration of 1943. However, later on the United States 
seized Taiwan or, actually, entered on the path of rob- 
bery. The Chinese People’s Republic declared its natural 
aspiration to reunite the territory of Taiwan with the 
rest of the Chinese territory. But what was the United 
States reaction to this? It declared that armed force 
would be used to prevent the reunion of this seized 
Chinese territory with the rest of China. It threatens 
war in case China takes steps aiming at the reunification 
of Taiwan. And this from a country which has officially 
recognized Taiwan as belonging to China! Is this not 
perfidy in international policy? 

If such methods prevailed in relations between states 
then there would be no room for law, and instead of it 
lawlessness and arbitrariness would take its place. 

Thus, Mr. President, your sympathies are one thing, 
and actions against the security and independence of 
other nations, undertaken on the strength of those sym- 
pathies, is quite another matter. Naturally you can ex- 
press your sympathies toward the imperialist and colonial- 
ist countries and this does not astonish anyone. You, 
for instance, cast your vote with them in the United Na- 
tions. This is a question of your morality. But what 
was done against Cuba—this is not morality. This is 
warlike action. 

I wish to stress that if the United Nations is destined to 
attain true strength and fulfill the functions for which it 
was created—at the present time this Organization, un- 
fortunately, represents an organism that is contaminated 
with the germs of colonialism and imperialism—then the 
United Nations must resolutely condemn the warlike ac- 
tions against Cuba. 

The question here is not only one of condemning the 
United States. It is important that the condemnation of 
aggression should become a precedent, a lesson which 
should also be learned by other countries with a view to 
stopping the repetition of aggression. Because if one 
starts to approve, or even to condone, the morality of ag- 
gressors, this can be taken as a guide by other states, and 
this will inevitably lead to war conflicts, any one of which 
may suddenly lead to World War III. 

The statement which you made in your last speech to 
the press representatives must greatly alarm the whole 
world, for, in essence, you speak openly about some right 
of yours to use military force when you consider it neces- 
sary, and to suppress other nations each time you your- 
self decide that the expression of will by those nations 
represents “communism.” What right do you have, or 
what right has anyone, to deprive a nation of the pos- 
sibility of deciding according to its own desire to choose 
its own social system? 
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Have you ever thought that other countries could pre- 
sent you with similar demands, and could say that you, in 
the United States, have a system which ives rise to wars, 
pursues imperialistic policies, policies of threats an¢ at- 
tacks on other states? There are all grounds for such 
accusations. And if we assume the premises which you 
yourself proclaim now, then, obviously, we can require 
the change of the system in the United States. 

We, as you know, are not embarking on this road. We 
support peaceful coexistence among all states and nonin- 
terference in the internal affairs of other countries. 

You hint at Budapest, but we can tell you straight. 
without hints, that it is you, the United States, which 
crushed the independence of Guatemala by sending your 
hirelings there, as you are trying to do in the case of 
Cuba as well. It is the United States, indeed, and not 
any other country which has so far been mercilessly ex- 
ploiting and keeping in economic dependence the Latin 
American countries and many other countries of the 
world. Everyone is aware of that. And according to your 
logic, Mr. President, obviously, actions could also be or- 
ganized against your country from without, which would 
put an end once and for all to this imperialist policy, the 
policy of threats, and the policy of reprisals against 
freedom-loving peoples. 

As to your anxiety about emigrants, expelled by the 
Cuban people, I would say the following in this 
connection : : 

You, of course, know that in many countries there 
are emigrants who are not satisfied with the regime pre- 
vailing in those countries from which they fled. If such 
abnormal practices are introduced in the relations be- 
tween states as for such emigrants to be armed and used 
against the countries from which they have fled, then 
we can surely say that this will inevitably lead to con- 
flicts and wars. And, therefore, one should refrain from 
such unwise activities because this is a slippery and 
dangerous road which might lead to world war. 

In your answer you considered it to be appropriate to 
touch on problems not related to the theme of my mes- 
sage—among them, in your interpretation, the problem 
of the historical inevitability of the Communist 
revolution. 

I am only able to evaluate it as a tendency to divert 
from the main question—the question of the aggression 
against Cuba. Under suitable conditions we are also 
ready to exchange views on the question regarding the 
ways and means for the development of human society, 
although such a question is not being solved by disputes 
between groups or individual persons, regardless of the 
high position they may occupy in the state. The fact of 
whose system will turn out to be the better will be 
solved by the peoples. 

You, Mr. President, have spoken frequently and much 
about your wish to see Cuba liberated. But all acts of 
the United States in regard to this small country con- 
tradict this. I do not even mention the last armed as- 
sault on Cuba, which was organized with the aim of 
changing its inner structure by force. 

It was no one but the United States, indeed, which 
thrust on Cuba the cabalistic condition of the Havana 
agreement almost 60 years ago and created on its territory 
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its Guantanamo military base. But the United States of 
America is the most powerful country in the Western 
Hemisphere, and no one in this hemisphere is able to 
threaten you with military invasion. It follows, there- 
fore, that if you continue to maintain your military base 
on the territory of Cuba against the clearly expressed 
wish of the Cuban people and government, this base serves 
not for defense from aggression by any foreign powers, 
but has the aim of suppressing the will of the Latin 
American peoples. It has been created for the imple- 
mentation of gendarmery functions and for keeping the 
Latin American peoples in political and economic 
dependence. 

The Government of the United States is now thundering 
against Cuba. But this only shows one thing—your lack 
of confidence in your own system, in the policy carried 
out by the United States. And this is understandable 
since this is a policy of exploitation, the policy of en- 
slaving underdeveloped countries. You have no faith in 
your system, and this is why you are afraid that the 
example of Cuba might infect other countries. 

But aggressive, bandit acts cannot save your system. 
In the historical process of developing mankind, every 
nation has been, and will be, deciding its own destiny on 
its own. As for the U.S.S.R., the peoples of our country 
solved this problem over 43 years ago definitely and 
irrevocably. 

We are a socialist state and our social system is the 
most just of all that have existed to date because by us 
he who labors is also the master of all means of pro- 
duction. This is indeed an infectious example, and the 
sooner the necessity for transition to such a system is 
understood, the sooner all mankind will have a truly 
just community. At the same time, also, wars will be 
ended once and for all. 

You did not like it, Mr. President, when I said in my 
previous message that there could be no firm peace in the 
entire world if the flame of war was raging anywhere. 
But this is precisely so. Peace is indivisible—whether 
anyone likes it or not. And I can only affirm what I said: 
Things cannot be done in such a way that in one region 
the situation is made easier and the conflagration 
dampened, and in another one a new conflagration is 
started. 

The Soviet Government has always consequently de- 
fended the freedom and independence of all nations. It 
is obvious, then, that we cannot recognize any U.S. rights. 
to decide the fate of other countries, including the Latin 
American countries. We regard any interference by one 
government in the affairs of another—and armed inter- 
ference, especially—as a breach of all international laws. 
and of the principles of peaceful coexistence which the 
Soviet Union has been unfailingly advocating since the 
first days of its establishment. If it is a duty of all 
states and their leaders, in our times more than ever 
before, to refrain from acts which might threaten uni- 
versal peace, it concerns even more the leaders of great 
powers. This is my appeal to you, Mr. President. 

The Soviet Government’s position in international 
affairs remains unchanged. We wish to build up our re- 
lations with the United States in such a manner that 
the Soviet Union and the United States, as the two 
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most powerful states in the world, would stop sabre- 
rattling and bringing forward their military or economic 
advantage, because this will not result in improvement 
of the international situation, but in its deterioration. 
We sincerely wish to reach an agreement with you and 
other countries of the world on disarmament, as well as 
other problems the solution of which would facilitate 
peaceful coexistence, recognition of the people’s right to 
the social and political system which they themselves 


have established in their countries, and would also facil- 
itate true respect for the people’s will and noninterfer- 
ence in their internal affairs. 

Only under such conditions is it actually possible to 
speak about coexistence, as coexistence is only possible 
if states with different social systems submit to interna- 
tional law, and recognize as their highest aim the insur- 
ing of peace in the entire world. Only under such cir- 
cumstances will peace rest on a sound basis. 


U.N. General Assembly Debates Cuban Complaint 


Following is a series of statements made in Com- 
mittee I (Political and Security) of the U.N. Gen- 
eral Assembly by U.S. Representative Adlai E. 
Stevenson during debate on the Cuban complaint, 
together with the texts of two resolutions. 


STATEMENT OF APRIL 15 


U.S. delegation press release 3697 


I am glad to see that Dr. [Radil] Roa [Cuban 
representative] has suddenly recovered from his 
illness. This has been my first opportunity to 
listen to Dr. Roa on the sins of the United States 
and on the virtues of Castro’s Cuba, and I must say 
that it is quite an experience. We have heard a 
number of charges by Dr. Roa, and now, if I may, 
I should like to impose on the committee long 
enough to report a few facts. 

Prime Minister Castro’s Air Force chief and his 
private pilot have asked for political asylum in the 
United States. The Air Force chief, Roberto 
Verdaguer, and his brother Guillermo landed a 
Cubana Airlines cargo plane at Jacksonville, 
Florida, on Friday of this week. These men will 
be given a hearing in Miami on Monday by immi- 
gration officials, and their request for political 
asylum will be considered in accordance with the 
usual procedures and practices. 

There is also the matter of the bombing. and 
rocket attacks which, according to reports, were 
made this morning on airports in Habana and 
Santiago and on Cuban Air Force headquarters at 
San Antonio de los Bafios and to which Dr. Roa 
has referred. 

Dr. Roa has made a number of charges that are 
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without any foundation. I reject them categori- 
cally, and I should like to make several points 
quite clear to the committee. 

First, as the President of the United States said 
a few days ago, there will not be under any con- 
ditions—and I repeat, any conditions—any inter- 
vention in Cuba by the United States armed 
forces. 

Secondly, the United States will do everything 
it possibly can to make sure that no Americans 
participate in any actions against Cuba. 

Thirdly, regarding the events which have re- 
portedly occurred this morning and yesterday, the 
United States will consider, in accordance with its 
usual practices, the request for political asylum. 
This principle has long been enshrined as one of 
the fundamental principles of the Americas and, 
indeed, of the world. Those who believe in free- 
dom and seek asylum from tyranny and oppres- 
sion will always receive sympathetic understand- 
ing and consideration by the American people and 
the United States Government. 

Fourthly, regarding the two aircraft which 
landed in Florida today, they were piloted by 
Cuban Air Force pilots. These pilots and certain 
other crew members have apparently defected 
from Castro’s tyranny. No United States person- 
nel participated. No United States Government 
airplanes of any kind participated. These two 
planes to the best of our knowledge were Castro’s 
own Air Force planes, and, according to the pilots, 
they took off from Castro’s own Air Force fields. 

I have here a picture of one of these planes. It 
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has the markings of Castro’s Air Force right on 
the tail, which everyone can see for himself. The 
Cuban star and the initials FAR—Fuerza Aérea 
Revolucionaria—are clearly visible. I should be 
happy to exhibit it to any members of the com- 
mittee following my remarks. 

As it is well known, the United States has long 
had under careful surveillance United States air- 
fields in the southeastern part of this country in 
order to prevent alleged takeoffs from our shores 
to Cuba. We will continue to keep these airfields 
under perpetual surveillance. 

Now, let me read the statement which has just 
arrived over the wire from the pilot who landed 
in Miami. He said, 


I am one of the twelve B-26 pilots who remained in the 
Castro Air Force after the defection of Diaz Lanz and 
the purges that followed. Three of my fellow pilots and 
I have planned for months how we could escape from 
Castro’s Cuba. Day before yesterday, I heard that one 
‘of the three, Lieutenant Alvaro Gallo, who is the pilot 
of the B-26, No. FAR-915, had been seen talking to an 
agent of Ramiro Valdes, the G-2 chief. I alerted the 
other two and we decided that probably Alvaro Gallo, 
who had always acted somewhat of a coward, had be- 
trayed us. We decided to take action at once. Yesterday 
morning I was assigned the routine patrol from my base 
San Antonio de los Bafios over a section of Pinar del Rio 
and around the Isle of Pines. I told my friends at Campo 
Libertad, and they agreed that we must act at once. One 
of them was to fly to Santiago. The other made the ex- 
cuse that he wished to check out his altimeter, and they 
were to take off from Campo Libertad at 6 a.m. I was air- 
borne at 6:05. Because of Alvaro Gallo’s treachery we 
had agreed to give him a lesson, so I flew back over San 
Antonio where his plane is stationed and made two 
strafing runs at his plane and three others parked nearby. 
On the way out, I was hit by some small-arms fire and 
took evasive action. My comrades had broken off earlier 
to hit airfields which we agreed they would strike. Then 
because I was low on gas I had to go on into Miami because 
I could not reach our agreed destination. It may be that 
they went on to strafe another field before leaving, such 
as Playa Baracoa, where Fidel keeps his helicopter. 


Now, I should like members of this committee to 
know that steps have been taken to impound the 
Cuban planes which have landed in Florida and 
they will not be permitted to take off for Cuba. 

Let me make one concluding observation of a 
general character prior to our more extensive dis- 
cussion of this matter on Monday. As President 
Kennedy said just a few days ago,’ the basic issue 
in Cuba is not between the United States and 
Cuba; it is between the Cubans themselves. Any- 
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one familiar with the history of Cuba, however, 
knows one thing in particular—the history of 
Cuba has been a history of fighting for freedom. 
Regardless of what happens, the Cubans will fight 
for freedom. The activities of the last 24 hours 
are an eloquent confirmation of this historic fact. 


STATEMENT OF APRIL 17 


U.S. delegation press release 3699 


Dr. Roa, speaking for Cuba, has just charged 
the United States with aggression against Cuba 
and invasion coming from Florida. These 
charges are totally false, and I deny them cate- 
gorically. The United States has committed no 
aggression against Cuba, and no offensive has 
been launched from Florida or from any other 
part of the United States. . 

We sympathize with the desire of the people 
of Cuba—including those in exile who do not 
stop being Cubans merely because they could no 
longer stand to live in today’s Cuba—we sym- 
pathize with their desire to seek Cuban independ- 
ence and freedom. We hope that the Cuban 
people will succeed in doing what Castro’s revo- 
lution never really tried to do: that is, to bring 
democratic processes to Cuba. 

But as President Kennedy has already said, 

... there will not under any conditions be... an 
intervention in Cuba by United States armed forces. 
This Government will do everything it possibly can— 
and I think it can meet its responsibilities—to make sure 
that there are no Americans involved in any actions 
inside Cuba. 

I wish to make clear also that we would be op- 
posed to the use of our territory for mounting an 
offensive against any foreign government. 

Dr. Roa has also charged my country—which 
fought for Cuban independence—with literally 
everything else, including releasing hounds 
against children and keeping slavery alive and 
crucifying the mandates of man and God. I must 
say, if such lurid oratory is a fair example of 
Dr. Roa’s literature, that I shall read more for 
entertainment if not for enlightenment. 

We have heard Dr. Roa’s colorful challenges 
and his denunciation of the United States paper 


on Cuba * as the most low and astigmatic litera- 
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ture he has ever seen. Well, when it comes to 
astigmatism, I would remind Dr. Roa what the 
gospel says in the Book of Matthew, “And why 
beholdest thou the mote that is in thy brother’s 
eye, but considerest not the beam that is in thine 
own eye?” 

It is my privilege now to discuss some of the 
beams in Cuba’s eyes about the United States. 

But first let me say that on Saturday Dr. Roa 
paid me the compliment of saying that he was 
familiar with my books and writings and was 
therefore surprised by my attitude about events 
in Cuba. He said there must be two Stevensons. 

Well, I confess that I am flattered that Dr. Roa 
has read some of my writings, but I am not sure 
that I equally appreciate his suggestion that I 
am so versatile that there are two of me. Dr. Roa 
will find that on the subject of tyranny—be it of 
the right or the left—be it of the minority or the 
majority—be it over the mind, or spirit, or body 
of man—that I have only one view—unalterable 
opposition. That he evidently has not read what 
I think on that subject very carefully does not 
surprise me. 


Dr. Roa’s Two Views on Hungarian Revolution 


But if there are not two Stevensons, I suggest 
that on the subject of uprisings and communism 
Dr. Roa seems to have two views. Perhaps there 
are two Roas. In his book entitled Hn Pie, pub- 
lished in 1959, Dr. Roa included an essay on the 
Hungarian revolution and its suppression by the 
Soviet Army. I should like to quote, if I could, 
certain brief portions of Dr. Roa’s essay, in an 
English translation which, although it may not do 
justice to the eloquence of the original language, 
nevertheless indicates Dr. Roa’s views at that time. 
At that time he wrote: 


The brutal methods employed by the Soviet Army to 
suppress the patriotic uprising of the Hungarian people 
have given rise to the strongest feelings of repulsion on 
the part of the free world, and the repercussions of these 
feelings in the intellectual areas subject to the Kremlin 
are breaking up the dogmatic unity of the Communist 
movement on the cultural level. The crimes, excesses 
and outrages perpetrated by the invaders have evoked 
strong censure and numerous desertions among the trained 
seals and charlatan lackeys of Moscow. The implacable 
brainwashing and systematic hardening of the sensi- 
bilities to which the heralds and palfreys of Marxist 
dichotomist doctrine are subject seem to have failed in 
this case. 
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Dr. Roa then cited what he called “representa- 
tive opinions, judgments and pronouncements” of 
intellectuals in many countries of many political 
creeds, including the Communist, in condemna- 
tion of “Soviet infamies and depredations in Hun- 
gary,” to use his own words. His essay concluded 
with this summation: 

In Belgium, Holland, Norway, Sweden, England, Den- 
mark and the United States of America, the most elevated 
men of science and the most eminent writers have closed 
ranks with the Hungarian patriots. The free voice of our 
America has already let itself be heard in a ringing 
document which I had the honor of signing. And also 
that of the Asiatic an@ African peoples who are fighting 
for the advent of a world wherein will reign justice, 
equality and respect for human rights. 

If valor is not always accompanied by good fortune, 
nevertheless, the battles fought on behalf of liberty and 
culture against despotism and barbarism are never lost. 
The case of Hungary once more corroborates the patent 
validity of this statement. 

Now, though it may seem paradoxical, Mr. 
Chairman and gentlemen, I must tell you that I 
am in entire agreement with the judgments in 
Dr. Roa’s essay of 1959. 

But in October 1960 the Cuban Foreign Min- 
istry, under Dr. Roa’s direction, gave an orienta- 
tion lecture to its employees in which the Hun- 
garian revolution was characterized as follows: 

The Hungarian counterrevolution of 1956 was directed 
by North American imperialism to divert world attention 
from the Suez aggression: participating in the counter- 
revolution were fascist elements of the former Nagy gov- 
ernment of Hungary, war criminals from West Germany 
and other foreign countries, leaders of the Roman 
Catholic Church who had lost lands and political power, 
and members of the Hungarian labor party, intellectuals 
and students who desired the restoration of capitalism ; 
Soviet troops entered Hungary at the request of the legiti- 
mate government, and the U.S.S.R. also gave economic aid. 


Well, gentlemen, for flexibility and agility I 
am afraid I would have to concede that even two 
Stevensons are no match for one Roa. 

In reading these conflicting characterizations of 
the Hungary revolution, one by Dr. Roa and the 
other by his Ministry of Foreign Affairs, I was 
reminded of certain other parallels between Hun- 
gary and Cuba. The Castro regime and its for- 
eign collaborators are using the same methods 
now to suppress the patriotic uprising of the Cu- 
ban people as were used in 1956 to suppress the 
Hungarian people. Cuban patriots are now called 
traitors, mercenaries, criminals, and tools of im- 
perialism in the same way as the patriotic Hun- 
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garian workers of 1956 were then and are still 
being slandered by such false allegations. 

Patriots become traitors and mercenaries evi- 
dently very quickly in the idiom of Dr. Roa. My 
recollection is that Batista said the same things, 
using the same, identical words to describe Dr. 
Castro, Dr. Roa, and their countless associates who 
had fled from the tyranny in Cuba. 

No, Dr. Roa, our great champions of human 
freedom, Jefferson and Lincoln, will not have to be 
reburied because of our sympathy for today’s 
freedom fighters, wherever they are. 


Castro’s Program of Betrayal 


Dr. Roa’s description of the detailed reports in 
the United States papers and magazines about the 
activities of the Cuban refugees illustrates some- 
thing that I hope no member here will overlook. 
It illustrates how free the press is in this country. 
We don’t have to wonder what would happen if a 
newspaper in Habana exercised the same freedom. 
We don’t have to wonder, because it has already 
happened; the free press of Cuba has long since 
been crushed. 

I want to remind the committee that there was 
great sympathy in the United States for the pro- 
claimed goals of the Cuban revolution when it 
took place; that as soon as the Castro regime came 
to power the United States accorded it prompt 
recognition ; that in the spring of 1959 the United 
States stood ready to supply the Castro govern- 
ment with economic assistance; that the hope of 
my fellow citizens has always been that Dr. Castro 
would live up to the pledges of freedom and de- 
mocracy that he uttered from Sierra Maestra to 
the Cuban people. Instead, Dr. Castro chose to 
embark on a systematic betrayal of these pledges. 
He has presided over a methodical and shameless 
corruption of his own revolution. To conceal his 
program of betrayal, he has followed the classical 
course of all tyrants: He has raised the specter of 
a foreign enemy whose alleged malevolence can 
serve as an excuse for tightening the screws of 
tyranny at home. And so, in the course of 1959, 
he began the anti-United States campaign that in 
recent months has risen to so strident a crescendo. 
He closed his door to the American Ambassador in 
Habana. He conjured up the ghost of a Yanqui 
imperialism. By demanding that the American 
Embassy in Habana be reduced to a handful of 
persons, he eventually forced our Government to 
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break diplomatic and consular relations with his 
regime.* 

What is even more important, Dr. Castro has 
accompanied his attack on my country by an ever- 
widening assault on the entire hemisphere. We 
must not forget that Dr. Roa has described Presi- 
dent {Arturo] Frondizi of Argentina in terms so 
revolting that I will not repeat them. The official 
Cuban radio has poured shrill invective on the 
governments and on the leaders throughout the 
hemisphere; and the more democratic and pro- 
gressive the government, the more the Castro re- 
gime recognizes it as a mortal enemy and the more 
savage becomes its abuse. 

In time his assault has expanded to include the 
whole conception of the inter-American system 
and the Organization of American States. Dr. 
Castro has repeatedly proclaimed his purpose, to 
quote his own words, “to convert the Cordillera 
of the Andes into the Sierra Maestra of the 
hemisphere.” He has avowed his ambition to 
overthrow the free governments of the Americas 
and to replace them by regimes modeled in his 
own tyrannical image. If Dr. Castro stands to- 
day an outlaw in the hemisphere, it is through his 
own desire, his own determination, his own deci- 
sion to establish a new tyranny in Cuba. If the 
Castro regime is perishing, it is from self-inflicted 
wounds. 


Fears of the Castro Regime 


What Dr. Roa seeks from us today is the pro- 
tection of the Castro regime from the natural 
wrath of the Cuban people. We have all read 
the recent newspaper stories about these activities 
which he has described with such lurid oratory— 
of men who hope to return to Cuba for the pur- 
pose of establishing a free government in their 
homeland. At least some members of such groups 
have been captured or imprisoned or executed by 
Cuban firing squads. We have given asylum to 
tens of thousands of Cuban citizens who have 
been forced to flee from their homeland to these 
shores. These exiles nurse a natural, burning 
desire to bring freedom to Cuba, and toward that 
end they work with the dedicated concentration 
which José Marti and other Cuban exiles in the 
United States have shown in the tradition which 
is now nearly 100 years old. 

But what does the present Cuban regime have 


*For background, see BULLETIN of Jan. 23, 1961, p. 103. 
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to fear from these groups? What accounts for 
Dr. Roa’s agitation? Is Dr. Roa demanding that 
the Cuban exiles throughout the Americas be 
suppressed and controlled in the same ruthless 
manner as the people within Cuba today ? 

It cannot be that he fears the armed might of 
small armed bands of resistance fighters. His 
Prime Minister has often boasted of the armed 
strength of Cuba. Cuba has by far the largest 
ground forces of any country in Latin America, 
possessed, by Dr. Castro’s own admission, with 
ample supplies of automatic rifles, machineguns, 
artillery, grenades, tanks, and other modern 
armament obtained from his new friends. Well 
over 30,000 tons of Soviet equipment has arrived 
in the last few months. This includes at least 
15 Soviet 50-ton tanks, 19 Soviet assault guns, 
15 Soviet 35-ton tanks, 78 Soviet 76-millimeter 
field guns, 4 Soviet 122-millimeter field guns, and 
over 100 Soviet heavy machineguns. Over 200 
Soviet and Czechoslovak military advisers are in 
Cuba, and over 150 Cuban military personnel have 
been sent to the bloc for training. 

In view of all of this, we must look for the 
answer to Castro’s fears somewhere else: in the 
internal situation in Cuba and in Prime Minister 
Castro’s own experience with the difficulties which 
small dissident groups can cause for a dictator 
who has betrayed his own revolution, as in the 
case of Batista. 

If the Cuban Government is so deeply con- 
cerned about a few isolated groups, it must be be- 
cause Dr. Castro has lost confidence in his own 
people. He evidently really believes that small 
armed groups are likely to find support enough 
to become dangerous. If this is the case, it seems 
a remarkable confession of doubt as to whether 
his own people approve his regime and its prac- 
tices, and Dr. Castro is surely right to be afraid. 
Even with full government control of the press, 
the radio, television, all forms of communication, 
every evidence, including the daily defections of 
his close associates and supporters, suggests that 
the people of Cuba are rejecting this regime. 


Challenge to the Hemisphere 

Let me make it clear that we do not regard the 
Cuban problem as a problem between Cuba and 
the United States. The challenge is not to the 
United States but to the hemisphere and its duly 
constituted body, the Organization of American 
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States. The Castro regime has betrayed the 
Cuban revolution. It is now collaborating in 
organized attempts by means of propaganda, 
agitation, and subversion to bring about the over- 
throw of existing governments by force and re- 
place them with regimes subservient to an extra- 
continental power. These events help to explain 
why the Cuban Government continues to bypass 
the Organization of American States, even if they 
do not explain why Cuba, which is thus in open 
violation of its obligations under inter-American 
treaties and agreements, continues to charge the 
United States with violations of these same 
obligations. 

Soon after the Castro government assumed 
power, it launched a program looking to the ex- 
port of its system to other countries of the hemi- 
sphere, particularly in the Caribbean area. The 
intervention of Cuban diplomatic personnel in the 
internal affairs of other nations of the hemisphere 
has become flagrant. Cuban diplomatic and 
consular establishments are used as distribution 
points for propaganda material calling on the 
peoples of Latin America to follow Cuba’s 
example. Even Cuban diplomatic pouches des- 
tined for various Latin American countries have 
been found to contain inflammatory and sub- 
versive propaganda directed against friendly 
governments. 

In public support of these activities Prime Min- 
ister Castro, President [Osvaldo] Dorticés, Dr. 
Roa himself, and many other high-ranking mem- 
bers of the revolutionary government have openly 
stated that “the peoples of Latin America should 
follow Cuba’s example.” They have frankly de- 
clared that the Cuban system is for export. On 
August 30, 1960, Prime Minister Castro said: 
“What happened in Cuba will someday happen in 
America, and if for saying this we are accused of 
being continental revolutionaries, let them accuse 
us.” But in case that was not clear enough it was 
followed 2 days later by Mr. Roa’s statement that 
the Cuban revolution “will act as a springboard 
for all the popular forces in Latin America follow- 
ing a destiny identical to Cuba.” 

And as late as March 4th of this year, last 
month, President Dorticés did not hesitate to urge 
a group of Latin American agricultural workers 
meeting in Habana to “initiate similar move- 
ments in their own countries” when they returned 


home. He promised them the “solidarity of a 
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people who have already won.their victory and 
are ready to help other people achieve theirs.” 

In spite of all of this, Dr. Roa now tells us that 
the revolutionary government wants only to live 
in peace, that it does not threaten its neighbors, 
that it has not attempted nor intends to export its 
revolution. 

Statements of Soviet Russian and Chinese Com- 
munist leaders indicate that, by Dr. Castro’s own 
actions, the Cuban revolution has become an in- 
strument of the foreign policies of these extra- 
' continental powers. The increasingly intimate 
relationship between Cuba and the Soviet Union, 
the People’s Republic of China, and other coun- 
tries associated with them, in conjunction with the 
huge shipments of arms, munitions, and other 
equipment from the Sino-Soviet bloc, must there- 
fore be matters of deep concern to independent 
governments everywhere. 

The Castro regime has mercilessly destroyed the 
hope of freedom the Cuban people had briefly 
glimpsed at the beginning of 1959. Cuba has 
never witnessed such political persecution as exists 
today. The arrests, the prisons bulging with po- 
litical prisoners, and the firing squads testify to 
this. Since the Castro regime came to power, 
more than 600 persons have been executed, with a 


shocking disregard of the standards of due process 
of law and fair trial generally accepted and prac- 


ticed in the civilized community of nations. The 
Government has even threatened to replace its 
slogan for this year—“the year of education”— 
with a new slogan—“the year of the execution 
wall.” 

There is no democratic participation of the 
Cuban people in the determination of their des- 
tiny. Staged rallies, at which small percentages 
of the population are harangued and asked to ex- 
press approval of policies by shouts or show of 
hands, represent the procedure of a totalitarian 
demagog and not free and democratic expression 
of opinion through the secret ballot. 

The Cuban farm worker who was promised his 
own plot of land finds that he is an employee of 
the state working on collective or state-run farms. 
The independent labor movement, once one of the 
strongest in the hemisphere, is today in chains. 
Freely elected Cuban labor leaders, who as late 
as the end of 1960 protested the destruction of 
workers’ rights, were imprisoned for their pains, 


or took asylum in foreign embassies, or fled the 
country to escape imprisonment. 

When in addition the people are confronted, 
despite aid from the Sino-Soviet bloc, with a dras- 
tic reduction in their standard of living, it is not 
surprising opposition to their present master 
grows. 


Roster of the Disillusioned 


Such conditions have led to a steady stream of 
defections and escapes—not by members of the 
previous government but by Castro’s own officials. 

In his speech on Saturday afternoon, Dr. Roa 
referred to those Cubans fighting to free their 
homeland from tyranny as “traitors and mer- 
cenaries.” The Soviet representative, in support- 
ing Dr. Roa, embellished the characterization by 
calling these freedom fighters “human beings who 
are capable of selling their own father and their 
mother for a consideration.” Now, Dr. Roa well 
knows that the men of whom he speaks are not 
traitors or mercenaries. He is familiar with their 
contribution to the revolution. The reasons for 
their defection are no mystery to him. Many of 
them are his friends and associates of long stand- 
ing, both in government service and at the Univer- 
sity of Habana. Mr. [Valerian A.] Zorin 
[Soviet representative], on the other hand, 
might be excused perhaps for not being familiar 
with the revolutionary background of some of 
these Cuban patriots. 

I think it might be instructive for him and for 
the members of the committee to know who some 
of these people are. They make an impressive 
list : the first provisional president of the Revolu- 
tionary Goyernment, Dr. Manuel Urrutia, who 
had asserted in defiance of Batista and in defense 
of Castro the right of Cubans to resort to arms to 
overthrow an unconstitutional government; the 
first Prime Minister, Dr. José Miré Cardona, who 
is chairman of the Revolutionary Council, which 
seeks the rescue of the betrayed revolution; and 
the first President of the Supreme Court, Dr. 
Emilio Menéndez. 

It also includes nearly two-thirds of Castro’s 
first Cabinet, such as Minister of Foreign Affairs 
Roberto Agramonte, Minister of the Treasury 
Rufo Lépez Fresquet, Minister of Labor Manuel 
Fernandez, Minister of Agriculture Humberto 
Sori Marin, and Minister of Public Works Manuel 
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Ray. In other fields a similar compilation can be 
made: companions in arms of Fidel Castro such 
as Sierra Maestra commanders Huber Matos, 
Nifio Diaz, and Jorge Sotus; and rebel Air Force 
leaders such as Pedro Diaz Lanz and the 
Verdaguer brothers; labor leaders such as David 
Salvador and Amaury Fraginals; editors and 
commentators such as Bohemia director Miguel 
Angel Quevedo, Luis Conte Agiiero, and the 
notoriously anti-American José Pardo Llada; and 
even such confidants as Juan Orta, the head of the 
Prime Minister’s own offices. 

The roster of disillusioned, persecuted, im- 
prisoned, exiled, and executed men and women 
who originally supported Dr. Castro—and who are 
now labeled as “traitors and mercenaries” by Dr. 
Roa because they tried to make the Castro regime 
live up to its own promises—is long and getting 
longer. These are the men who are now leading 
the struggle to restore the Cuban revolution to its 
original premises. 

In his letter of February 23, circulated in docu- 
ment A/4701, Dr. Roa claims that it is the policy 
of the United States “to punish the Cuban people 
on account of their legitimate aspirations for the 
political freedom, economic development and 
social advancement of the under-developed or 
dependent peoples of Latin America, Africa, Asia 
and Oceania.” Such a ludicrous charge deserves 
no serious reply. But I should remind Dr. Castro 
that he had many friends in the United States at 
the time he took power in Cuba. The ideals which 
he then expressed of establishing honest and 
efficient government, perfecting democratic proc- 
esses, and creating higher standards of living, full 
employment, and land reform were welcomed 
warmly both in the United States and in other 
parts of the Western Hemisphere. I sincerely 
wish that was still the case. 


Problem Created by Cuban Revolution 


The problem created in the Western Hemisphere 
by the Cuban revolution is not one of revolution. 
As President Kennedy said on March 13,5 


. . . political freedom must be accompanied by social 
change. For unless necessary social reforms, including 
land and tax reform, are freely made, unless we broaden 
the opportunity of all of our people, unless the great mass 
of Americans share in increasing prosperity, then our al- 


5 Tbid., Apr. 3, 1961, p. 471. 
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liance, our revolution, our dream, and our freedom will 
fail. But we call for social change by free men—change 
in the spirit of Washington and Jefferson, of Bolivar and 
San Martin and Marti—not change which seeks to impose 
on men tyrannies which we cast out a century and a half 
ago. Our motto is what it has always been—progress yes, 
tyranny no... 


No, the problem is not social change, which is 
both inevitable and just. The problem is that 
every effort is being made to use Cuba as a base 
to force totalitarian ideology into other parts of 
the Americas. 

The Cuban Government has disparaged the 
plans of the American states to pool their re- 
sources to accelerate social and economic develop- 
ment in the Americas. At the Bogota meeting 
of the Committee of 21 in September 1960 the 
Cuban delegation missed few opportunities to in- 
sult the representatives of other American states 
and to play an obstructionist role. They refused 
to sign the Act of Bogota and thereby to take part 
in the hemisphere-wide cooperative effort of social 
reform to accompany programs of economic de- 
velopment. The Cuban official reaction to Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s Alliance for Progress program for 
the Americas was in a similar vein. In a speech 
on March 12, 1961, Dr. Castro denounced the pro- 
gram, portraying it as a program of “alms” using 
“usurious dollars” to buy the economic independ- 
ence and national dignity of the countries which 
participate in the program. This is insulting to 
the countries which participate in the program. 
But equally important, he chose to ignore the 
underlying premise of the program: a vast co- 
operative effort to satisfy the basic needs of the 
American peoples and thereby to demonstrate to 
the entire world that man’s unsatisfied aspiration 
for economic progress and social justice can best 
be achieved by free men working within a frame- 
work of democratic institutions. The hostility 
of the Castro regime to these constructive efforts 
for social and economic progress in the Americas— 
and even the language—recalls the similar hos- 
tility of the U.S.S.R. to the Marshall plan in 
Europe. 

Dr. Castro has carefully and purposefully de- 
stroyed the great hope the hemisphere invested in 
him when he came to power 2 years ago. No one 
in his senses could have expected to embark on 
such a course as this with impunity. No sane 
man would suppose that he could speak Dr. 
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Castro’s words, proclaim his aggressive intentions, 
carry out his policies of intervention and subver- 
sion—and at the same time retain the friendship, 
the respect, and the confidence of Cuba’s sister re- 
publics in the Americas. He sowed the wind and 
reaps the whirlwind. 

It is not the United States which is the cause 
of Dr. Castro’s trouble: It is Dr. Castro himself. 
It is not Washington which has turned so many 
thousands of his fellow countrymen against his 
regime—men who fought beside him in the Cuban 
hills, men who risked their lives for him in the 
underground movements in Cuban cities, men who 
lined Cuban streets to hail him as the liberator 
from tyranny, men who occupied the most promi- 
nent places in the first government of the Cuban 
revolution. It is these men who constitute the 
threat—if threat there is—to Dr. Castro’s hope of 
consolidating his power and intensifying his 
tyranny. 

It is Dr. Castro’s own policy which has deprived 
these men of the hope of influencing his regime by 
democratic methods of free elections and repre- 
sentative government. It is Dr. Castro who, by 
denying Cuban citizens constitutional recourse, 
has driven them toward the desperate alternative 
of resistance—just as Batista once did. 


Let us be absolutely clear in our minds who these 


men are. They are not supporters of Batista; 
they fought as passionately and bravely against 
Batista as Dr. Castro himself. They are not 
champions of the old order in Cuba; they labored 
day and night as long as they could to realize the 
promises of the Cuban revolution. They will not 
turn the clock back, either to the tyranny of Batista 
or tothe tyranny of Castro. They stand for a new 
and brighter Cuba which will genuinely realize 
the pledge which Dr. Castro has so fanatically 
betrayed—the pledge of bread with freedom. 


U.S. Attitude Toward Castro Regime 

The problem which the United States confronts 
‘ today is our attitude toward such men as these. 
Three years ago many American citizens looked 
with sympathy on the cause espoused by Castro 
and offered hospitality to his followers in their 
battle against the tyranny of Batista. We cannot 
expect Americans today to look with less sympathy 
on those Cubans who, out of love for their country 
and for liberty, now struggle against the tyranny 
_ of Castro. 
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If the Castro regime has hostility to fear, it is 
the hostility of Cubans, not of Americans. If to- 
day Castro’s militia are hunting down guerrillas 
in the hills where Castro himself once fought, they 
are hunting down Cubans, not Americans. If the 
Castro regime is overthrown, it will be overthrown 
by Cubans, not by Americans. 

I do not see that it is the obligation of the United 
States to protect Dr. Castro from the consequences 
of his treason to the promises of the Cuban revolu- 
tion, to the hopes of the Cuban people, and to 
the democratic aspirations of the Western 
Hemisphere. 

It is because Dr. Castro has turned his back on 
the inter-American system that this debate marks 
so tragic a moment for all citizens of the Western 
Hemisphere. It is tragic to watch the historic as- 
pirations of the Cuban people once again thwarted 
by tyranny. It is tragic to see bitterness rise with- 
in a family of nations united by so many bonds of 
common memory and common hope. It is tragic 
to watch a despotic regime drive its own people 
toward violence and bloodshed. The United 
States looks with distress and anxiety on such 
melancholy events. 

Our only hope is that the Cuban tragedy may 
awaken the people and governments of the Ameri- 
cas to a profound resolve—a resolve to concert 
every resource and energy to advance the cause of 
economic growth and social progress throughout 
the hemisphere, but to do so under conditions of 
human freedom and political democracy. This 
cause represents the real revolution of the Ameri- 
cas. To this struggle to expand freedom and 
abundance and education and culture for all the 
citizens of the New World the free states of the 
hemisphere summon all the peoples in nations 
where freedom and independence are in temporary 
eclipse. We confidently expect that Cuba will be 
restored to the American community and will take 
a leading role to win social reform and economic 
opportunity, human dignity and democratic gov- 
ernment, not just for the people of Cuba but for 
all the people of the hemisphere. 

{In a further intervention Ambassador Stevenson said :] 

I will detain you only a moment because I agree 
with Mr. Zorin’s suggestion that we adjourn until 
this afternoon. 

But I must intervene long enough to say that, 
while I was not here at the United Nations at that 


time, I recall no such complaints of aggression 
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against a small country from Mr. Zorin when Cas- 
tro’s followers were organizing their revolt against 
Batista on the shores of the United States. Why 
is it that the distinguished representative of the 
Soviet Union is so concerned about a revolt against 
Dr. Castro? Cuba is no smaller today than it was 
then and far more defensible—thanks to the 


U.S.S.R. 


FIRST STATEMENT OF APRIL 18 


U.S. delegation press release 3701 

I have listened with much interest to the mes- 
sages from the Soviet Union just received * and 
expect to be able to read to the committee the 
President’s reply in the course of the day. 

Let me add for myself that I agree with the 
Soviet protest in at least one respect: The United 
States is not endangered by Cuba. But what the 
Soviet statement disregards is that many Cubans 
are themselves endangered by the regime in Cuba. 

I am also glad to hear the representative of the 
Soviet Union say that his Government believes 
that no people has the right to enforce upon an- 
other its way of life. With that we emphatically 


agree. 


SECOND STATEMENT OF APRIL 18 


U.S. delegation press release 3704 

I am grateful to the distinguished representa- 
tive of Mexico for his thoughtful, scholarly, and 
temperate address, as I am to others who have at- 
tempted to make constructive contributions to this 
discussion. 

This morning I said that I would read to the 
committee the message of the President of the 
United States in reply to Mr. Khrushchev’s mes- 
sage, which Mr. Zorin read to us this morning. 
The message was handed to the Soviet Ambassa- 
dor in Washington at 7 o’clock this evening and 
was immediately released to the press, I would 
have delivered it to you before, but this is the 
first opportunity I have had to speak. The mes- 
sage reads: 


{At this point Ambassador Stevenson read the text of Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s message to N. S. Khrushchev, Chairman of the 
Council of Ministers of the U.S.S.R. For text, see page 661.] 


I am afraid that the time has now come for me 


* For texts, see p. 662. 
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to comment on and correct some of the innuendoes, 
the half-truths, the falsehoods about the Cuban 
affair which the committee has heard for many 
hours. I said yesterday: 

Dr. Roa ... has just charged the United States with 
aggression against Cuba and invasion coming from Flor- 
ida. These charges are totally false, and I deny them 
categorically. The United States has committed no ag- 
gression against Cuba, and no offensive has been launched 
from Florida or from any other part of the United States. 

We sympathize with the desire of the people of Cuba— 
including those in exile who do not stop being Cubans 
merely because they could no longer stand to live in to- 
day’s Cuba—we sympathize with their desire to seek 
Cuban independence and freedom. 


But we hope, as I have also said, that the Cuban 
people will succeed in doing what Dr. Castro 
promised to do: to bring to Cuba social reform, 
free institutions, and honest democratic govern- 
ment. We in the United States regret that Dr. 
Castro’s promises are forgotten and that he is con- 
verting that beautiful, rich island into an outpost 
of the new imperialism. With its history of gal- 
lant struggle for freedom, what has happened in 
Cuba is all the more tragic. 

I have listened here to every kind of epithet and 
abuse of my country. All of the familiar Com- 
munist words have been poured in a torrent on a 
nation that has fought in two world wars to de- 
feat the designs of tyrants and protect your free- 
dom as well as ours; a nation that bore the greatest 
burden of the first great battle for collective secu- 
rity in Korea and the protection of a small country 
from cynical and unprovoked attack by its neigh- 
bor; a nation that has poured out its treasure to 
aid the reconstruction and rehabilitation, the de- 
fense and prosperity, of friends and foes alike, 
with a magnanimity without historical precedents. 
And for our pains the words that reverberate in 
this chamber are too often “greedy monopolists,” 
“mercenaries,” “economic imperialists,” “ex- 
ploiters,” “pirates,” “aggressors,” and all the fa- 
miliar Communist jargon, including the worst 
of all—“counterrevolutionary”—which of course 
means anti-Communist. And I must say that after 
listening to this I welcome the healthy and whole- 
some suggestion of the representative of Ecuador 
that we declare a moratorium on epithets and 
poison in our discussion. 

Not content with calling us all the names in the 
glossary of epithets and abuse, not content with 
confiscating all of our properties, with closing our 
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Embassy, with persecuting our citizens, I have 
heard the United States denounced over and over 
for not buying our assailant’s sugar—and at a 
price above the world market. I am reminded of 
the little boy who killed his mother and his father 
and then pleaded for clemency on the ground that 
he was an orphan. 

But I assure you that Cuba is no orphan. Cuba 
has a new and powerful friend, just like Little Red 
Riding Hood in the fable. And now that their 
imperialist invasion of Cuba has succeeded and the 
Cuban revolution has been conformed to their pat- 
tern, we hear them deny the right of revolution to 
another people—the Cubans. I heard no such 
bitter protests when Mr. Castro was establishing 
his foothold in the Cuban mountains after return- 
ing from abroad with his followers. 


invalidity of Cuba’s Charges 


But let me comment on the many accusations 
about activities in the United States. I repeat 
again what I said yesterday : No invasion has taken 
place from Florida or any other part of the United 
States, and we are opposed to the use of our terri- 
tory for launching a military attack against any 
foreign country. Dr. Roa has alleged, and others 


have faithfully repeated, countless instances of 
United States intervention in Cuba through air 
actions, arms, supplies, ships, and so forth. A 
careful examination of his speech will show, how- 
ever, not one bit of evidence of United States in- 


volvement. But the facts, or the want of them, 
are evidently no deterrent to lurid rhetoric and 
accusation by some among us. 

The whole world knows and no one denies that, 
since Dr. Castro betrayed his revolution, there has 
been a rising tide of discontent and resistance by 
Cubans both inside and outside of Cuba; sabotage, 
violence, and guerrilla fighting within Cuba have 
been daily news for many months. But it is not 
true, as the representative of Rumania claimed 
yesterday, that this has been caused by aircraft 
proceeding from United States territory and “pi- 
loted by Americans,” to quote his words. 

It is not true any more than it is true, as Dr. Roa 
and others have repeated, that an invasion has been 
launched from Florida. 

A few other examples of the invalidity of Dr. 
Roa’s charges against the United States Govern- 
ment may be of interest to the committee in the 
consideration of this matter. First Dr. Roa asked 
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a series of questions about particular types of arm- 
aments, some of which he displayed in photo- 
graphs. It is true, as Dr. Roa implied, that most 
of this armament is used by United States armed 
forces. It is also true, which he did not imply, that 
most of these types of arms, including 57-milli- 
meter antitank guns, are widely distributed 
throughout the armies of Latin America, Europe, 
and other parts of the world. Most, if not all, of 
these arms, including those which are only sold 
originally on a government-to-government basis, 
are freely available on private arms markets. 
Every one of the weapons has been accessible to 
many nations on a licensed basis, including Cuba 
and other Latin American nations. The Castro 
army itself, furthermore, has stocks of many, if 
not all, of them. 

Secondly, Dr. Roa also repeated charges about 
pirate flights of United States planes from Florida 
over Cuba, which he says now number 50. I con- 
clude that the story grows in telling, like the fish 
story. A report that a plane flying over Cuba 
came from a northerly direction is apparently Dr. 
Castro’s only evidence that it came from the United 
States. 

The Cuban Government, I am sure, knows that 
the United States has established the most vigor- 
ous and elaborate system of controls in peacetime 
history to prevent the unauthorized flight of air- 
craft from the United States over Cuba. Where 
specific evidence has been brought to our attention, 
we have attempted to investigate, as is clearly set 
forth in document A/4537. Some of these investi- 
gations have demonstrated that some flights did 
originate in the United States. It was because 
of this that the United States established this 
elaborate control system. But the investigations 
have also demonstrated the hypocrisy and deceit 
of the Cuban Government. In at least one of these 
flights—in March 1960—the pilot, William Sher- 
galis, admitted that he was an agent of Castro and 
had been directed to make the flight in order to 
fabricate evidence of an alleged United States 
provocation. Since admitting this he has been 
held constantly in jail in Cuba. The Shergalis 
operation was organized through the head of 
Prime Minister Castro’s own offices, Juan Orta, 
who only last week defected and sought asylum in 
a Latin American embassy in Habana. 

The latest flight of which Dr. Roa complains 
was the one on 24 March which, he tells us, the 
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Castro government forced down at José Marti 
Airport. This case is similarly instructive. 
What Dr. Roa did not say was that this plane was 
on its way to Nicaragua, that it had received flight 
clearance from the Cuban authorities, that clear- 
ance was revoked—but not until after the plane 
was already on its way—that it was carrying spare 
tractor parts and a banana pulping machine, and 
that the Cuban Government has since released the 
fliers. 

Thirdly, another example of Dr. Roa’s charges 
is that a ship named the Western Union was ap- 
prehended on 31 March in Cuban waters and that 
it had on board 180,000 gallons of high-octane gas- 
oline, that planes flew over the Cuban Coast Guard 
vessel involved and dropped tear gas, and finally 
that the ship was engaged in anti-Cuban activities. 

The circumstances in this case have been care- 
fully investigated, and I am able to report the 
facts. The Western Union had no relation to any 
United States Government operation; it was en- 
gaged in a cable repair job which had no relation 
to Cuba. The burden of Dr. Roa’s charge that 
- the Western Union carried 180,000 gallons of high- 

_ octane gasoline is also untrue. It was carrying no 

gasoline except its own fuel. The Western Union 
is a 90-ton schooner. One hundred and eighty 
thousand gallons of high-octane gasoline weighs 
540 tons. Need I say any more? 

The Western Union was not within Cuban terri- 
torial waters. It was fully 6 miles from the Cuban 
shore when it was intercepted and illegally forced 
within Cuban coastal waters. American air- 
craft, which were dispatched in reply to its signals 
of distress, limited their activities to observation. 
No tear gas was used. 

In the fourth place, Dr. Roa has also alleged 
that, before the regime of Fidel Castro, Cuba’s 
economic dependence upon the United States was 
such as to make it a kind of colony of the United 
States. He cited the Cuban sugar quota in the 
United States market as an illustration or proof 
of his charge. In fact the relationship between 
Cuba, as the privileged foreign supplier of sugar 
to this country, and the United States, as the prin- 
cipal market for Cuban sugar, has been of con- 
siderable mutual advantage to Cuba and the 
United States. In return for the assurance which 
Cuba gave of a secure and close source of supply 
of sugar, Cuba received a quota—a preferential 
tariff at any rate—and a United States market 
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price which was normally higher than the world 
market price. Under this agreement Cuba sup- 
plied about 71 percent of the United States sugar 
imports and earned in 1959 alone—the first year 
of Dr. Castro’s regime—$350 million from sugar 
exports to the United States. 

The Castro regime denounced this quota ar- 
rangement as “economic bondage,” to quote their 
words. Yet when the United States after long 


delay finally and reluctantly terminated the ar- 
rangement because of Cuban economic policies, its 
action was attacked as economic aggression. The 
Castro government cannot have it both ways. If 
the arrangement was economic bondage, its ter- 
mination could hardly be economic aggression. 


Record of Promises Made by Castro 

In the fifth place, Dr. Roa said yesterday that 
the United States was trying to force Cuba back 
to the Constitution of 1940, which he described as 
a political expression of colonial economic struc- 
ture. I should like to dwell on this charge for 
a moment. Dr. Roa implies that there was some 
evil nature in that Constitution; but Dr. Castro 
himself made the restoration of the Constitution 
of 1940 a cornerstone of the program he prom- 
ised the Cuban people after he assumed power. 

In 1953 in his celebrated speech entitled “His- 
tory Will Absolve Me,” delivered at his trial fol- 
lowing the attack on Cuartel Moncada, Dr. 
Castro described the program of his revolutionary 
movement. The first part of his speech read as 
follows: 


The first revolutionary law would have returned power 
to the people and would have proclaimed the Constitu- 
tion of 1940 the supreme law of the land in order to effect 
its implementation and punish those who had violated 
it. 

Later in the speech he said : 


Recently there has been a violent controversy concern- 
ing the validity of the Constitution of 1940. The Court 
of Social and Constitutional Rights ruled against it in 
favor of the laws. Nevertheless, honorable magistrates 
I maintain that the 1940 Constitution is still in power. 

This was the attitude Dr. Castro held at least 
once about the 1940 Constitution. I say this only 
to set the record straight. But I also wish to say 
equally directly that what happens constitution- 
ally in Cuba is a Cuban question. We hold no 
brief for any constitutional solution, 1940 or any 
other, and this is up to the Cubans, of course. It 
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may also interest the committee to know in con- 
nection with this question that at that time Dr. 
Castro also made the following statement: 

You are well aware that resistance to despots is legiti- 
mate. This is a universally recognized principle and our 
Constitution of 1940 expressly makes it a sacred right, 
in the second paragraph of article 40: “It is legitimate 
to use adequate resistance to protect previously granted 
individual rights.” 

I ask the committee, then, to ponder the signifi- 
cance of that statement of Dr. Castro in the light 
of what is happening between Cubans today. 

Let us look at the record of promises made by 
Dr. Castro prior to the fall of Batista and how 
he has betrayed the Cuban people themselves, for 
in this lies the reason for the revolution of today. 
Dr. Roa claimed that Castro is fulfilling, not 
denying, his revolution. Yesterday Dr. Roa asked 
why do we in the United States say “betrayed,” 
and then he answers his question by saying, “be- 
cause we have been true to the revolution.” Well, 
let us see. 

The Declaration of Sierra Maestra of July 12, 
1957, was the promise held out to the Cuban 
people. Its principal pledges were, and I quote 
them for the enlightenment of the committee: 


Immediate freedom for all political prisoners, civil 
and military. 

Absolute guarantee of freedom of information, both of 
newspapers and radio, and of all the individual and polit- 
ical rights guaranteed by the Constitution. 

Democratization of union politics, holding free elec- 
tions in all unions and industrial federations. 

Immediate beginning of an intensive campaign against 
illiteracy and of civic education, emphasizing the duties 
and rights which the citizen has both in the society and 
the fatherland. 

Establishment of an organization for agrarian reform 
to promote the distribution of barren lands and the con- 
version into proprietors of all lessee-planters, partners 
and squatters who possess small parcels of land, be it 
property of the state or of private persons, with prior in- 
demnification to the former owners, 


And now let us see what has happened accord- 
ing to the record of what I have called “betrayal.” 

On political prisoners whom he promised to 
free, the Castro regime now holds a conservatively 
estimated 15,000 political prisoners. The national 
prisons, such as the Isle of Pines prison, the Ca- 
bana, and El Principe, are overflowing, as are the 
smaller provisional prisons, local jails, and places 
of confinement. Concentration camps have been 
built. Some 2,000 political prisoners, for exam- 
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ple, are being held incommunicado in a special 
camp at Minas del Frio in the Sierra Maestra 
mountains. Perhaps some of you have read in the 
press this morning that the prisoners now include 
the distinguished Roman Catholic prelate, Aux- 
iliary Bishop of Habana Monsignor Eduardo 
Boza Masvidal. The news story says that he is 
accused of the “counterrevolutionary” crime of 
having United States currency in his possession 
and hoarding medicine. Monsignor Masvidal was 
originally a strong supporter of the social reforms 
of the revolution. 


Freedom of Press Obliterated 


And now, on the subject of freedom of informa- 
tion, for which Dr. Castro promised an absolute 
guarantee. Freedom of the press, as we know, has 
been completely obliterated. Not a single inde- 
pendent newspaper remains in Cuba. And those 
Cuban newsmen who tried to uphold the princi- 
ples of freedom have either been dismissed, im- 
prisoned, driven into exile, or silenced in some 
other way. 

The Castro regime began its campaign against 
a free press at an early date. Five newspapers 
were confiscated by the Government on 1 January 
1959. Two sections of the Code of Special Defense 
gave the Cuban Government power to act against 
those who criticized the Government in the press or 
on the radio or on television. 

El Pais and Excelsior became insolvent in Feb- 
ruary 1960 and on March 15, 1960, were incorpo- 
rated into a Government printing establishment. 
Avance and El Mundo were intervened by the 
Government in January and February 1960. 
Diario de la Marina and Prensa Libre were taken 
over by force in May of 1960 by a small handful of 
armed pro-Castro employees. Other papers in 
Habana and in other parts of the island have met 
the same fate. By August 1960, Informacion re- 
mained as the only daily not in Government hands 
and, together with a few periodicals of the Catho- 
lic Church, constituted the entire free press in 
Cuba. In December 1960 /nformacién, under 
economic pressure exerted by the Government, was 
forced to close. In the same month the Govern- 
ment closed down the few remaining Catholic 
publications. Freedom of the press was dead. 

Cuba’s radio and television stations have also 
come under Government control. Not one inde- 
pendent station remains. The last to be taken was 
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the extensive and popular CMQ complex—radio 
chain, television channels 6 and 7, and the news sta- 
tion Radio Reloj—which was not formally inter- 
vened until 12 September 1960. With the 
Government in control of all radio and television 
stations, the only voice heard in Cuba today is the 
propaganda of the Castro regime. 


Suppression of Civil Liberties 


Now let me turn to individual rights, which 
were also guaranteed. Civil liberties in Cuba have 
been suppressed. The process has been steady and 
thorough. It has been accomplished through the 
standard guise of suppressing so-called “counter- 
revolutionary” action. When the revolutionary 
government assumed power on January 1, 1959, 
it immediately instituted a policy of “social pro- 
phylaxis” against elements of the Batista regime. 
Law number 1 of 21 February 1959 formed the 
basis for a new system of military justice. Close to 
550 so-called “war criminals” were summarily 
tried and shot, and some 2,000 were sentenced to 
long prison terms during the first 6 months under 
this law. Originally the “revolutionary justice” 
system applied only to military personnel and 
civilians in the service of tyranny, that is, the Ba- 
tista regime. Gradually, however, the revolution- 
ary government enlarged the area of competence 
of the military courts, and on July 8, 1959, an 
amendment to the fundamental law made “those 
guilty of counterrevolutionary crimes and those 
who injure the national economy or the public 
treasury liable to the death penalty.” 

The concept of what constitutes a counterrev- 
olutionary crime was not, and has never been, 
defined. Further amendments and enlargements 
were made in the law in 1959. 

On November 13, 1959, the civil courts were 
ruled incompetent to receive and judge counter- 
revolutionary cases. The granting of provisional 
freedom to those accused of counterrevolutionary 
crimes was denied where there exists “reasonable 
evidence of culpability.” 

The record since then is one of steady expansion 
of the system of summary military justice based 
on undefined counterrevolutionary crimes and at 
the expense of civilian courts. 

The suppression of guarantees for civil liberties 
has also been accomplished through the destruc- 
tion of the independence of the judiciary. That 
campaign began early in 1960 with the attacks on 
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the courts by members of the regime who did not 
like some of the decisions dealing with agrarian 
reform matters. In July 1960 the Bar Association 
came under fire. The Habana Bar Association 
was forcibly taken over by the militia on July 5. 
The National Bar Association was prevented by a 
mob from holding its assembly on July 23. Inter- 
ference with the independence of the judiciary 
came to a head during November and December 
1960. On November 14, 1960, the President of the 
Supreme Court, Dr. Emilio Menéndez, resigned 
and took asylum. In a letter addressed to the 
President of the Republic, Dr. Dorticéds, giving 
his reasons, he stated : 

The government over which you preside has deviated 
from that initial and salutary root and with the passage 
of each day it becomes increasingly evident that the 
executive is absorbing the general functions of govern- 
ment, thereby taking away from the judicial branch the 
inherent and indispensable functions for the fulfillment 
of its broad tasks and transcendental mission. 

A month later the regime began the purge of 
the judicial branch. On December 20 the Castro 
regime put through a decree reducing the number 
of Supreme Court magistrates from 32 to 15, sus- 
pending all tenure rights throughout the judicial 
branch, giving the Government a free hand to dis- 
miss, transfer, or demote personnel without re- 
striction, and providing for other changes in the 
Supreme Court. With this measure the last 
vestiges of an independent judiciary vanished 
from Cuba. 

These are the ways in which civil liberties have 
been guaranteed by the Castro regime. 

Castro has converted the Cuban Confederation 
of Workers from an independent labor organiza- 
tion for promoting the welfare of the laboring 
classes to a mechanism of the state for disciplin- 
ing, indoctrination, and propaganda. Between 
that time and December 1960, over 200 principal 
officers of national federations who had been 
elected during the spring of 1959 from candidates 
proposed by Castro’s own July 26th Movement 
were deposed under the pretext of being counter- 
revolutionaries. One of these was the Secretary 
General of the Cuban Federation of Workers, 
David Salvador, who went underground to form 
an opposition group known as the Movement of 
November 30th. He now languishes in a Castro 
prison. While the anti-Communist leadership of 
the CTC was being purged, the basic function of 
the labor organization was being transformed. 
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In August 1960 the Minister of Labor was em- 
powered to determine wage rates in state-owned 
and mixed enterprises and to establish production 
norms or minima which the worker is obliged to 
meet. This completed the centralization of au- 
thority in the Ministry over promotion, hiring 
and firing of workers, all collective bargaining, 
and all labor disputes. 


Machinery of Indoctrination 


On education, where Castro promised an inten- 
sive campaign against illiteracy and of civic edu- 
cation, what has happened? The revolutionary 
government is turning the machinery of enlight- 
enment into machinery of indoctrination. Only 
doctrines and ideas which agree with the “Castro 
philosophy” can now be taught, and only teachers 
who are politically acceptable to the regime can 
teach them. 

University autonomy, a concept respected by 
even the worst of Cuba’s past tyrants, has now 
been abolished. By January 1961 over 75 percent 
of the faculty had either been purged or had 
resigned and fled. At the secondary and primary 
school levels the Castro regime has also intro- 
duced strict control over teachers and subject 
matter taught. Textbooks have been rewritten 
to fit the propaganda line of the Government and 
teachers given the choice of either accepting the 
new orientation or being ousted. The regime is 
moving ahead with its plans to establish large 
communal school-cities where thousands of chil- 
dren will be taken away from their home environ- 
ment for concentrated education and indoctrina- 
tion. 

In the field of illiteracy Castro has made much 
of his campaign to teach all Cubans to read and 
write by the end of 1961. In fact this campaign 
is being used as an instrument for indoctrination. 
A teaching manual prepared by the Cuban Min- 
istry of Education for guidance of teachers con- 
tains a chapter entitled “Friends and Enemies.” 
Let me quote just one paragraph : 

We consider as our friends those countries who have 
already succeeded in obtaining absolute liberty, and who 
help honestly and disinterestedly the nations who fight 
against the colonialist yoke imposed by the imperialists. 


Those countries are the Soviet Union, Communist China 
and the other socialist states. 


This is the type of civic education which is being 
given to the Cuban people under this regime. 
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Finally, Dr. Castro promised in his agrarian 
reform to make shareholders and squatters into 
proprietors of their land and to compensate the 
former owners. This promise was intended to 
break up large landholdings and to distribute 
them among individual farmers. This promise 
was to answer the aspirations of Cuban farmers 
who wanted to own and till their own land. It 
has not been carried out. On the contrary, many 
small holdings have been consolidated into larger 
farms. The large farms have not been parceled 
out but have been converted into cooperatives and 
state farms. Landholding in Cuba is now more 
consolidated than it was before the Castro-led 
revolution. The overwhelming percentage of 
Cuba’s 14.5 million acres of tillable land is owned 
or administered by the Cuban Government. The 
National Agrarian Reform Institute has become 
the sole latifundista in Cuba. 

With respect to indemnification for seized 
property, I am not aware that any compensation 
has been paid to either Cuban or foreign owners. 

These are the ways in which this revolution has 
‘been betrayed. The regime has seized land 
promised to the people. It has turned an educa- 
cational system promised for the people into a 
system of indoctrination for the state. It has 
destroyed the free labor movement. It has denied 
both civil and political rights, purging the 
judiciary and substituting vague counterrevolu- 
tionary crimes under summary military courts for 
civilian justice. It has abolished the once lively 
free press of the Cuban people. These are the 
reasons why Cubans today are seeking to restore 
the revolution to its original premises. These 
are the reasons why it is a Cuban and a hemi- 
spheric, and not a United States, problem. 

What the Republic of Cuba is seeking from us 
today is the protection of the Castro regime from 
the wrath of these people. Dr. Castro has the 
largest land army in Latin America. It is well 
equipped with large quantities of modern arms 
from Eastern Europe. It has hundreds of Soviet 
and Czech advisers. If, as Dr. Roa claims, the 
regime has the backing of the people of Cuba, it 
is difficult to explain Cuban attitudes toward the 
rest of the Americas for the last 18 months. 

The problem which Cuba has created is not one 
of revolution or of social change. And the 
leaders of the present opposition to Castro, leaders 
who were once Dr. Castro’s closest supporters— 
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his first President, his first Prime Minister, his 
first Chief Justice, the head of Castro’s own 
office, two-thirds of his first Cabinet, companions- 
in arms in the Sierra Maestras—they do not want 
to turn back the clock to a Batista dictatorship 
but to restore the revolution to its original ideals. 
Because these people truly desire social justice 
with freedom, they are now called mercenaries 
and traitors. 


Cuban People’s Uprising Against Oppression 


The current uprising in Cuba is the product of 
the progressively more violent opposition of the 
Cuban people to the policies and practices of this 
regime. Let us not forget that there have been 
hundreds of freedom fighters in the mountains of 
central Cuba for almost a year; that during the 
last 6 months skirmishes with the Castro police, 
attacks upon individual members of his armed 
forces, nightly acts of sabotage by the revolution- 
aries, have been increasing in number and inten- 
sity. Protest demonstrations have taken place by 
workers whose trade-union rights have been be- 
trayed, by Catholics whose freedom of expression 
and worship has been circumscribed, by profes- 
sional men whose right to free association has 
been violated. The response of the Castro regime 
has been repression, arrests without warrant, trial 
without constitutional guarantees, imprisonment 
without term and without mercy, and, finally, the 
execution wall. 

Let me be absolutely clear: that the present 
events are the uprising of the Cuban people 
against an oppressive regime which has never 
given them the opportunity in peace and by demo- 
cratic process to approve or to reject the domestic 
and foreign policies which it has followed. 

For our part, our attitude is clear. Many Amer- 
icans looked with sympathy, as I have said, on the 
cause espoused by Dr. Castro when he came to 
power. They look with the same sympathy on 
the men who today seek to bring freedom and jus- 
tice to Cuba—not for foreign monopolies, not for 
the economic or political interests of the United 
States or any foreign power, but for Cuba and for 
the Cuban people. 

It is hostility of Cubans, not Americans, that Dr. 
Castro has to fear. It is not our obligation to 
protect him from the consequences of his treason 
to the revolution, to the hopes of the Cuban people, 
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and to the democratic aspirations of the hemi- 
sphere. 

The United States sincerely hopes that any dif- 
ficulties which we or other American countries 
may have with Cuba will be settled peacefully. 
We have committed no aggression against Cuba. 
We have no aggressive purposes against Cuba. 
We intend no military intervention in Cuba. We 
seek to see a restoration of the friendly relations 
which once prevailed between Cuba and the United 
States. We hope that the Cuban people will 
settle their own problems in their own interests 
and in a manner which will assure social justice, 
true independence, and political liberty to the 
Cuban people. 


{In a further intervention Ambassador Stevenson said :] 


Mr. Chairman, I just wanted to say a word to 
make sure that the United States was not trem- 
bling with fear after Mr. Zorin’s attack. 

Mr. Zorin said he cannot understand why I am 
interested in the internal affairs of Cuba. He said 
it was ridiculous. Well, perhaps I could help my 
distinguished colleague from the Soviet Union. 
I am interested because it is internal matters in 
Cuba that are the reason for the external problems 
about Cuba. The distinguished delegate of the 
Soviet Union even challenged my right to speak 
here about Cuba—how I deemed it possible. Well, 
I deem it possible because truth is always germane 
and we have heard a great deal that is untrue. 
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U.S. delegation press release 3706 

Although I am loathe to speak as often or as 
long as the representative of the Soviet Union, 
this is, after all, an item that involves the United 
States and not the U.S.S.R. So I have some 
final words that I should like to say in this debate. 
I am grateful to those of my colleagues who have 
expressed respect for my country and for the 
honesty of its spokesmen here and in Washington. 

First let me say that we don’t deny that the 
exiles from Cuba have received the sympathy of 
many people inside and outside the United 
States—even as Dr. Castro had the sympathy of 
many in the United States, Mexico, and elsewhere. 
But the extent to which so many speakers have 
deliberately confused this with intervention and 
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aggression by the United States Government has 
exceeded all bounds of fact or fancy. 

Obviously the incessant repetition of such 
charges as though they had been proved reveals 
a greater anxiety to mislead and to corrupt world 
opinion than to keep the discussion on the tracks. 

Let me commence where I started a couple of 
days ago. I said at the outset of this debate about 
Cuba: 

“The United States sincerely hopes that any 
difficulties which we or other American countries 
may have with Cuba will be settled peacefully. 
We have committed no aggression against Cuba. 
We have no aggressive purposes against Cuba. 
We intend no military intervention in Cuba.” I 
repeat, no military intervention in Cuba. “We 
seek to see a restoration of the friendly relations 
which once prevailed between Cuba and the 
United States. We hope that the Cuban people 
will settle their own problems in their own in- 
terests and in a manner which will assure social 
justice, true independence, and political liberty 
to the Cuban people.” 

Since I said those words, I have heard a tor- 
rent—a deluge—of ugly words from Communist 
speakers here accusing the United States of ag- 
gression and invasion against Cuba. I will resist 
the temptation to invite attention to the record 
of aggression of the countries represented by 
some of those speakers—or to inquire as to which 
country has really intervened in Cuba, which 
country has perverted the Cuban revolution, and 
why these same speakers are so emotional about 
the revolt of the Cuban refugees against the new 
tyranny in Cuba and the new imperialism in the 
world. 

Let me just ask—if this was a United States 
military operation, do you think it would succeed 
or fail? How long do you think Cuba could re- 
sist the military power of the United States? 
Perhaps the best evidence of the falsity of the 
shrill charges of American aggression in Cuba is 
the melancholy fact that this blow for freedom 
has not yet succeeded. And if the United States 
had been in charge I submit that fighting would 
hardly have broken out on the day debate was to 
start in this committee. 

Aside from these loud charges of aggression, 
I have also heard the Communists echo over and 
over like parrots the old theme that the United 


States is trying to impose economic slavery—this 
time on Cuba. 

Some of these speakers are evidently unaware— 
or perhaps they don’t care—about the fact that I 
have written and talked about the need for eco- 
nomic and social reform and political democracy 
throughout Latin America for years. I would 
also remind these cold warriors that President 
Kennedy has recently proposed a large and 
thoughtful program of social reforms and eco- 
nomic assistance to Latin America.’ 

But I confess I have no hope that the Com- 
munist speakers will be any more interested in the 
truth tomorrow than they were yesterday or today. 

There are those who will say that in the last 48 
hours the Cuban people have spoken. 

Who can doubt the outcome if the events of the 
last few days had given the Cuban people the 
opportunity to choose between tyranny and 
freedom ? 

The Cuban people have not spoken. 

Their yearning to be free of Castro’s execu- 
tions, of his betrayal of the revolution, of his con- 
trolled press, and of his yoke and rule by mailed 
fist has not been extinguished. The more than 
100,000 refugees from his tyranny are undeniable 
proof of the historic aspirations of the Cuban peo- 
ple for freedom. The Cubans will continue to 


look forward to the day when they can determine 
their own future by democratic processes and 
through free institutions. 

And what are the lessons to be learned ? 
those Cuban patriots who gave their lives, the 
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lesson is one of tragic finality. But what of those 
who live on and will shape the future? The 
events of the last few days are indelible reminders 
to all of us in the Western Hemisphere. The 
penetration of force from outside our hemisphere, 
dominating a puppet government and providing 
it with arms, tanks, and fighter aircraft, is already 
dangerously strong and deep. It is now demon- 
strably stronger, deeper, and more dangerous to 
all of us who value freedom than most Americans— 
and most of our neighbors in the Western Hemi- 
sphere—have been willing to think. 

If there is hope in the events of the last few 
days it is that it will awaken all of us in the 
Americas to a renewed determination to mobilize 
every resource and energy to advance the cause of 
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economic growth and social progress throughout 
the hemisphere—to foster conditions of freedom 
and political democracy. They summon all of us 
to expand freedom and abundance with education 
of all peoples. If we dedicate ourselves with 
renewed resolve to bringing greater social reform, 
greater economic opportunity, greater human 
dignity, the sacrifices of the last few days will not 
have been in vain. 


A Problem for the World Community 


The world community is also faced with a prob- 
lem in Cuba. 

The United Nations Organization is designed to 
preserve and defend the territorial integrity and 
political independence of its members. Perhaps 
we have learned in the 15 years of our life to deal 
reasonably well with the problems of maintaining 
“territorial integrity,” that is, with the problem 
of preventing armies from marching across 
borders. But what of “political independence”? 
Here is the challenge of Cuba, of Laos, of the 
Congo—and, I fear, of other crises yet to come. 
The free nations of the world cannot permit 
political conquest any more than they can tolerate 
military aggression. My Government, for its 
part, is unwilling to accept such a pattern of inter- 
national life. And I humbly suggest that new and 
small states everywhere should seriously ponder 
this lesson of the Cuban episode. 

As the President of the United States said this 
afternoon,’ the message of Cuba, of Laos, of the 
rising din of Communist voices in Asia and Latin 
America—these messages are all the same. I hope 
that the lessons which these developments teach 
us are not lost on all of us here. There are many 
small countries whose institutions may not yet be 
so firmly secured that they can be impervious to 
the insidious type of subversion of which we are 
speaking. This internal battle is frequently si- 
lent but deadly. Can we ignore what is happen- 
ing in a small country like Viet-Nam, whose free- 
dom is in danger by guerrilla forces operating 
under Communist direction from the north and 
seeking to overthrow the freely elected govern- 
ment of that country? In 1960 alone Communist 
guerrillas killed, wounded, or captured within 
south Viet-Nam thousands of Vietnamese soldiers 
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and civilians. I say to you with deep humility 
and firm resolve that whether infiltrations are in 
Viet-Nam, in Cuba, or in Laos, each such en- 
croachment on the freedom of these people is a 
threat to the freedom of all peoples. The new 
states of Africa in particular, with their newly 
won freedom, can profit by the example of Cuba. 
Political independence which they cherish can be 
impaired and lost by subversion. Let all those 
who value liberty stand guard. The test of free- 
dom is the right to choose—not once but again 
and again. When this right is lost, freedom is lost, 
as Castro’s Cuba so tragically shows. 

The United States then will vote for the resolu- 
tion introduced by the seven countries of Latin 
America.° 

We will vote against the Soviet and Rumanian 
resolutions.’° 

We also find that the Mexican resolution ™ is 
unacceptable, particularly because it makes no ref- 
erence to the Organization of American States or 
to cooperation in the Western Hemisphere. 

On the other hand, we find, as I have said, the 
seven-power Latin American resolution an appro- 
priate decision of this matter. 

I end by paying my respects to the Cuban exiles 
and to the patriots within Cuba. They have had 
one aim in view—not to restore the past, not to 
frustrate Cuba’s social revolution, but to prevent 
its further perversion. They have fought for the 
revolution they thought they made when they 
ousted Batista—a revolution based not only on so- 
cial justice but on personal freedom, civil liberties, 
and due process of law. They have fought to end 
the rule of arbitrary arrest, the packed tribunal, 
and the firing squad. Freedom is the issue, free- 
dom from an alien, imported despotism. It is for 
this that countless patriots have died for countless 
years. 

As we know from the past, the fortresses of 
tyranny may not fall at the first blow, least of all 
when the dictator has piled up arms and vastly 
expanded his military strength. Even Cuban 
courage is not enough to counter such brute 
strength. Not all the passionate desire of French- 
men to be free, not all the coldblooded courage of 
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the French underground, could roll back the Nazis. 
Not all the gallantry of Hungary’s workers and 
students, not all the drive and resources of its 
freedom fighters, could withstand the onslaught of 
Russia’s armed divisions. But their struggle for 
freedom was not the less authentic because the 
Russians wiped it out. And so long as any Cuban 
longs for freedom, Castro’s tyranny is not secure. 

The longing will not cease. Of this we can be 
sure. A hundred thousand Cubans have escaped 
already. Thousands more will follow. To them 
we say that the door is open and that the United 
States respects and upholds their right of asylum 
as one of the most fundamental of the rights of 
man. 


Right of Asylum 

How much freedom would any of us have today 
if the right of asylum had been wiped out? 
Throughout the 19th century’s struggle for free- 
dom and national independence, great leaders of 
the emergent peoples were sustained and succored 
by the liberal powers of Europe when the fortunes 
of politics turned against them. Italy’s Garibaldi 
was a hero in London. So was Hungary’s 
Kossuth. 

In this century, it was in America that the father 
of Czechoslovakia, Thomas Masaryk, not only 
found asylum but set up the state which for 20 
years between the wars enjoyed the freedom of 
true democracy. 

How would France have recovered its splendid 
sense of identity and history if General de Gaulle 
had found no refuge from the Nazis in embattled 
Britain ¢ 

Indeed, even those who now mock at the con- 
ceptions of human dignity inherent in the right 
of asylum were saved from disaster by this same 
right. It was to London that Marx fled from the 
police. It was in London that Lenin studied out 
of reach of Czarist autocracy, and such past and 
contemporary heroes of the Americas as Francisco 
Miranda, José Marti, and Rémulo Betancourt, 
who all sought and received asylum in the United 
States. And where did Fidel Castro seek aid and 
shelter ? 

So long as Americans remain a free people, just 
so long will they uphold the right of asylum as a 
fundamental human right. This will not change. 
Nor, I profoundly believe, will the pressure to be 
free stop. I do not deny that since the war the 
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area of tyranny has widened in some parts of the 
world. In these areas people cannot protest their 
position publicly or make clear their profound 
desire for liberty. But it remains a fact that thou- 
sands upon thousands have registered their protest 
in the only way open tothem. They have escaped. 

Castro’s refugees are but a page in this unhappy 
history. In Korea a great majority, not only of 
north Korean prisoners but of Chinese prisoners 
as well, opted not to return to Communist 
tyranny. Tibetans have streamed across India’s 
frontiers to escape Chinese oppression. Tens of 
thousands fled from Hungary and now live in 
many lands here represented. Most revealing of 
all, over 3 million Germans have escaped from 
East Germany—“voting with their feet” against 
the regime. Gentlemen, there is no stream in the 
opposite sense. People fly to freedom, not away 
from it. 

I would urge you not to be deafened by violent 
words designed to paint the Cuban freedom fight- 
ers as “running dogs of imperialism,” “capitalist 
lackeys,” “mercenaries,” and all the other familiar 
and repellent jargon of the Communist world. 
This evening I am informed that three of the six 
members of the Cuban Revolutionary Council had 
sons engaged in this enterprise. Juan Verona had 
a son, a nephew, and two brothers; Miré Cardona 
had a son: Hevia his only son. And yet I hear 
these speakers call this “an adventure of American 
mercenaries.” The Cuban refugees are but a part 
of a great multitude of men who have left their 
homes, who have lost their all, who have risked 
death and disaster sooner than live in chains. 

Why? Because they long for security against 
unpredictable arrest, against the midnight knock 
on the door. They long to be free from malevo- 
lence and informers and spite. They seek a society 
in which a man may speak his mind; they want for 
themselves and their children a political system in 
which the law is a shield, not a trap, and in which 
the power of an omnipotent state does not exercise 
over them the terror of a nameless death. 

These are not small things. Cubans thought 
them worth dying for when with Fidel Castro they 
fought to overthrow Batista. They think so now, 
when they fight to overthrow the tyranny that 
Castro has set up in its place. And the struggle 
for freedom will continue—as it always has and 
always must. For these are rights so precious to 
the soul of man that the longing for them cannot 
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be quenched. I believe that men will continue to 
be ready to die for them—as the Cuban freedom 
fighters have done this week. 

And I believe that no despot will ever finally 
have quiet sleep because of the human heart’s un- 
slumbering desire to be free. 

This is our faith. This is the faith of the free 
society in which we live. And I believe this is and 
will ultimately be the faith of all mankind. 


TEXTS OF RESOLUTIONS 


Mexican Draft Resolution ” 


The General Assembly, 

Having heard the statements made by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs of Cuba, by the representative of the 
United States of America and by other representatives, 

Deeply concerned over the situation described therein, 
the continuation of which is likely to endanger peace, 

Considering that it is a permanent aim of the United 
Nations to develop friendly rélations based on respect for 
the principle of equal rights and self-determination of 
peoples, 

Firmly believing that the principle of non-intervention 
in the internal affairs of any State imposes an obligation 
on Members of the United Nations to refrain from en- 
couraging or promoting civil strife in other States, 

Mindful that it is the duty of all States, under Article 
33 of the Charter, to seek the pacific settlement of disputes 
by the means enumerated therein, 

1. Makes an urgent appeal to all States to ensure that 
their territories and resources are not used to promote a 
civil war in Cuba; 

2. Urges them to put an immediate end to any activity 
that might result in further bloodshed ; 

3. Requests them to co-operate, in keeping with the 
spirit of the Charter, in the search for a peaceful solution 
to the present situation. 


Seven-Power Resolution ' 


The General Assembly, 

Having heard the statements made by the Minister for 
External Relations of Cuba, the representative of the 
United States of America and other representatives, 

Deeply concerned over the situation disclosed therein, 
which is disturbing world public opinion and the contin- 
uation of which could endanger world peace, 

Recalling the last two paragraphs of the Security 
Council resolution of 19 July 1960 and the peaceful 
means of settlement established at the Seventh Meeting 
of Consultation of Foreign Ministers of the American 
Republics, 

Considering that the States Members of the United 
Nations are under an obligation to settle their disputes 
by negotiations and other peaceful means in such a 
manner that international peace and security, and justice, 
are not endangered, 

Evhorts all Member States to take such peaceful action 
as is open to them to remove existing tension. 
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Letters of Credence 
Dahomey 


The newly appointed Ambassador of the Re- 
public of Dahomey, Louis Ignacio-Pinto, pre- 
sented his credentials to President Kennedy on 
April17. For texts of the Ambassador’s remarks 
and the President’s reply, see Department of 
State press release 222 dated April 17. 


Indonesia 


The newly appointed Ambassador of the Re- 
public of Indonesia, Zairin Zain, presented his 
credentials to President Kennedy on April 17. 
For texts of the Ambassador’s remarks and the 
President’s reply, see Department of State press 
release 225 dated April 17. 


Upper Volta 

The newly appointed Ambassador of the Re- 
public of Upper Volta, Frederic Guirma, pre- 
sented his credentials to President Kennedy on 
April 17. For texts of the Ambassador’s remarks 
and the President’s reply, see Department of 
State press release 224 dated April 17. 


Niger 
The newly appointed Ambassador of the Re- 
public of Niger, Issoufou Saidou Djermakoye, 


presented his credentials to President Kennedy 
on April 17. For texts of the Ambassador’s re- 
marks and the President’s reply, see Department 
of State press release 223 dated April 17. 


®U.N. doc. A/C.1/L.275; adopted in Committee I on 
Apr. 21 by a vote of 42 to 31 (including U.S.), with 25 
abstentions. The vote in plenary session on the same day 
was 41 to 35, with 20 abstentions; the resolution therefore 
failed of adoption because it lacked the necessary two- 
thirds majority. 

U.N. doc. A/RES/1616(XV) (A/C.1/L.276, as amend- 
ed) ; adopted in plenary session on Apr. 21 by a vote of 
59 (including U.S.) to 13, with 24 abstentions. The draft 
resolution as adopted in Committee I contained an oper- 
ative paragraph 1 which read as follows: “EHahorts those 
Member States which belong to the Organization of Amer- 
ican States to lend their assistance with a view to achiev- 
ing a settlement by peaceful means in accordance with 
the Purposes and Principles of the Charter of the United 
Nations and of the charter of the Organization of Ameri- 
can States, and to report to the United Nations, as soon 
as possible, within the present year, the measures they 
have taken to achieve settlement by peaceful means.” On 
a separate vote this paragraph failed of adoption by a 
vote of 56 (including U.S.) to 32, with 8 abstentions. 

“For text, see BULLETIN of Aug. 8, 1960, p. 204. 
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Secretary Rusk’s News Conference of April 17 


Press release 227 dated April 17 

Secretary Rusk: I shall be leaving here shortly 
to meet Prime Minister Caramanlis of Greece and 
his official party. Although we have had a num- 
ber of Prime Ministers and other distinguished 
foreign statesmen in this country on informal or 
so-called working visits, this is the first official 
visit in the technical sense which we are having. 
Mr. Caramanlis will be 8 days in the United States, 
and we are looking forward very much to his 
visit. 


Situation in Laos 


The Soviet reply to the British proposals [on 
Laos] was received here in the middle of the night. 
There are several documents involved and we are 
giving them careful study, but it should be recog- 
nized that this is a reply to the British and not 
to the United States. We have not yet heard from 
our own Embassy about any comments which 
might have been made there. 

Our first impression, however, is that, while it 
retains most of the constructive elements of the 
Soviet reply of April 1,1 the present answer does 
not fully clarify the key point of the timing of the 
cease-fire and the mechanisms for this verification. 
This, of course, is a very critical matter in terms 
of the possibility of bringing the situation to a 
peaceful and satisfactory conclusion. 

We are, of course, concerned with the situation 
on the ground because what happens in Laos has a 
great deal to do with the possibilities of a peaceful 
settlement in that country, and we shall follow the 
events in that country very closely where we, of 
course, have means for determining what might be 
in the minds of those on the other side. 


‘For text, see Butitrerin of Apr. 17, 1961, p. 545. 


The Issue in Cuba 


The question of Cuba is being debated today in 
the General Assembly of the United Nations.? 
There have been many reports of further disorders 
in Cuba and additional landings on the Cuban 
coast. These are being made the subject of inflam- 
matory charges against the United States by the 
Castro regime. Since this debate cannot easily go 
on in two places simultaneously, I do not wish to 
pursue it in detail here, but I do wish to make a 
few observations. 

The issue in Cuba is not between Cuba and the 
United States but between the Castro dictatorship 
and the Cuban people. This is not the first time 
that dictators have attempted to blame their trou- 
bles with their own people on foreigners. Nor is 
it the first time that refugees from tyranny have 
attempted to join their own countrymen to chal- 
lenge a dictatorial regime. Dr. Castro himself 
was such a refugee who attracted much sympathy 
and practical support, both inside and outside 
Cuba, when it appeared that he was fighting tyr- 
anny instead of practicing it. 

There is no secret about the sympathy of the 
American people for those who wish to be free, 
whether in distant parts of the world or in our 
own neighborhood. We are not indifferent to 
intrusion into this hemisphere by the Communist 
conspiracy which, as recently as December 1960, 
declared its intentions to destroy free institutions 
in all parts of the world. We shall work together 
with other governments of this hemisphere to meet 
efforts by this conspiracy to extend its penetration. 
The present struggle in Cuba, however, is a strug- 
gle by Cubans for their own freedom. There is 
not and will not be any intervention there by 


* See p. 667. 
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United States forces. ‘The President has made 
this clear as well as our determination to do all we 
possibly can to insure that Americans do not par- 
ticipate in these actions in Cuba.® 

We do not have full information on what is hap- 
pening on that island. Much of what we have 
comes from the Castro regime itself and indicates 
that serious unrest and disorders are to be found 
in all parts of the country. I am not able, there- 
fore, to answer detailed questions about what is 
a confused scene. The American people are en- 
titled to know whether we are intervening in Cuba 
or intend to do so in the future. The answer to 
that question is no. What happens in Cuba is for 
the Cuban people themselves to decide. 

Now, gentlemen, I shall try to take a few of your 
questions. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, does your categorical state- 
ment that we are not going to intervene in Cuba, 
period, mean that this administration is abandon- 
ing the traditional reservation that we reserve the 
right to intervene to protect American lives? 


A. That particular question is one for the fu- 
ture, and I would not wish to relate it particularly 
to Cuba because of the debate now going on in the 
United Nations at this very moment. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, in the past the Soviet Union— 
indeed Premier Khrushchev—has said that the 
Soviets would go to the aid of Cuba. I believe at 
one point Premier Khrushchev said “rockets will 
fly.” What would our attitude be in the event of 
intervention by the Soviets to help the Castro 
regime? 

A. I would not wish to answer a hypothetical 
question of that sort this morning. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, could you tell us what contact 
our Government is maintaining, if any, with the 
so-called Revolutionary Council in New York, 
whose representatives came down and called on 
you a few days ago, and would you tell us when the 
last contact with that group was? 


A. I am very sorry not to answer questions on 
Cuba, but I must stand on the statement I have 
just made. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, can you answer questions 
about the U.S. Immigration Service? 


® See footnote 2, p. 661. 
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A. Why don’t you ask it, and I will see. 
(Laughter. ) 


Q. Well, there is a very puazling case of this 
pilot who landed in Miami, after saying he had de- 
fected from the Cuban Air Force. The Immigra- 
tion Service, although his picture was printed— 
Castro has challenged us to produce him to verify 
the story that he told. Why do we not allow the 
press to see this man? Is the Immigration Serv- 
ice making policy for the State Department? 


A. I think this is a question which started as one 
on the Immigration Service and became one on 
Cuba, and I would not wish to answer that this 
morning. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, there is another question that 
arises. If the rebels succeed in establishing a solid 
foothold in Cuba, would we be prepared to con- 
sider or to grant diplomatic recognition? 


A. That is a question for the future, into which 
I can’t go this morning. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, I will get off Cuba— 
(Laughter. ) 


Q. With respect to the situation in Laos—and 
you have already explained what the diplomatic- 
note situation is—more practically than that, do 
you believe that there is an element of stalling 
in the Russian handling of this matter in order 
to enable the pro-Communist elements to consoli- 
date their position there? 


A. Thank you. 


A. Well, there is of course a close connection 
between the pace of diplomatic discussion and 
what happens on the ground in Laos. We feel 
that the situation in Laos is dangerous and that 
the diplomatic discussion ought to move promptly 
in order to bring that dangerous situation under 
control. The question of stalling is one which 
turns upon how discussions relate to what is hap- 
pening, and we are of course watching that very 
closely. I would not want to characterize that 
particular point at the time, but it is obviously 
a very critical point. 


Role of Prince Souvanna Phouma 


Q. Mr. Secretary, would you say what role 
you would expect Prince Souvanna Phouma to 
play in any broadened government in Laos? I 
believe he is arriving here tomorrow. 





A. We ourselves have no special role for 
Souvanna Phouma in mind. The constitution of 
a governfnent in Laos is for the Laotian leaders 
themselves. This is not a matter which can be 
easily negotiated out internationally because the 
constitution of a government is essentially a do- 
mestic matter and, since government personalities 
change, it does ot lend itself to international 
agreement very easily. Incidentally, we under- 
stand that Prince Souvanna Phouma, because of 
the necessity of going down to the Black Sea to 
see Mr. Khrushchev, may delay his arrival here 
for a day.* 

Q. Mr. Secretary, Mr. Khrushchev said in an 
interview this morning that, while there are 
neutral nations, there are no neutral men. He 
was talking about the tripartitism, I think, that 
they are trying to practice now. In the light of 
that, how would you characterize Souvanna 
Phouma? 


A. Well, I wouldn’t wish to characterize Sou- 
vanna Phouma in terms of that declaration of 
Soviet policy. As you know, that policy is under 
study itself in a great variety of ways these days— 
in the attack on the Secretary-General in the 
United Nations, in the so-called tripartite pro- 
posals for the contro] machinery in the nuclear 
test talks, and in other respects. We believe that 
on the issues raised by the manifesto put out by 
the Communist summit last December there are 
very far-reaching issues in which those who wish 
to be free must be concerned. I think this idea 
that no one, that no individual, can be neutral 
strikes at the heart of the possibilities of inter- 
national organization; it strikes at the heart of the 
peaceful processes of adjudication, mediation, and 
would set the world back a very long way indeed 
in settling disputes by peaceful means. 

Q. Mr. Secretary, at the risk of receiwwing a 
“no”, sir, could you tell me whether this Govern- 
ment is sympathetic toward those who are fighting 
tyranny ? 

A. I have indicated so in my statement earlier. 


*On Apr. 18 the Department of State was informed 
that Prince Souvanna Phouma on that day had notified 
the American Embassy at Moscow, through his secretary, 
that he had canceled his plans to visit Washington in 
order to return to Laos on schedule. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, what's your latest informa- 
tion on the situation on the ground in Laos? Are 
the pro-Communist rebels advancing ? 


A. There seemed to be in the most recent day 
or two some troop movements of minor sorts which 
may be indicative, and the Soviet supply, of course, 
is continuing. And we are watching both of those 
very closely. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, without going into the spe- 
cifics of the Cuban physical action, could you 
amplify for us the United States position on ma- 
terial aid to the Cuban forces opposing Castro 
in relation to our commitments under the OAS 
[Organization of American States] agreements? 


A. I would not wish to get into that question 
in the middle of debate in New York this morning. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, on Cuba, did we have any 
advance word that any such attack or invasion 
was coming this morning ? 

A. Again I would prefer not to get into that 
question. 


Question of Cease-Fire in Laos 


Q. Mr. Secretary, in regard to Laos, can you 
tell us how you feel the situation may develop in 
the next few days? Is there very much time to 
continue to wait before you decide what to do? 


A. I think the most immediate step is to clarify 
immediately this question of a cease-fire and the 
means to be taken to insure that a genuine cease- 
fire is in effect. We have no problems about the 
meeting, about the calling of an international con- 
trol commission. As far as we are concerned, we 
have no problems about a conference to try to 
find a peaceful settlement of this question. But 
we do have problems about a prolonged delay in 
establishing a cease-fire which would open the 
way for the negotiations which might bring this 
situation to a settlement. 


Q. Can you say whether the latest Soviet reply 
on this subject has advanced the prospect for a 
cease-fire or simply left it up in the air? 


A. I think, pending clarification, it would be 
difficult to be precise on this point, quite frankly. 
This is a matter which we are studying now and 
on which we will be in touch with other govern- 
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ments again and presumably again with the 
Soviet Union. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, there has been some criticism 
in Congress that the policy you are pursuing in 
Laos, that is, the international conference and the 
establishment of neutralism there, would lead to 
the introduction of Commumists into the govern- 
ment who could then subvert that government and 
it would quickly go behind the Iron Curtain. 
What assurance can you give on that point? 


A. Well, a government which is capable of sub- 
verting the country to communism is, of course, 
not a government which can sustain a country in 
a neutral, independent position. I have had a 
chance to discuss these matters with a number of 
the congressional leaders and congressional com- 
mittees, and this is something, of course, which is 
much involved in discussions that lie ahead of us. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, would you tell us whether 
we invited Prince Phouma to visit Washington? 


A. Yes, we indicated to him that if he could 
arrange a schedule to come here we should be very 
happy to see him. He comes here, of course, as a 
private citizen, not as an alleged official of the 
Laotian Government. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, you spoke of keeping a close 
watch on the situation on the ground in Laos. 
How does that relate to the way in which things 
were left after the SEATO conference?® If the 
situation on the ground in Laos reaches a certain 
point, do these appropriate steps that were re- 
ferred to in the communique automatically go in- 
to effect? 


A. The SEATO governments are among those 
who are keeping a close watch on the situation in 
Laos, and this obviously is something which they 
all had in mind when they issued their statement 
at the SEATO conference. I would not suppose 
that in matters of this sort there is anything con- 
tingent ahead of us, that is, that could possibly 
be called automatic when governments are dealing 


°For text of a communique issued after the seventh 
annual Ministerial Meeting of the Southeast Asia Treaty 
Organization, together with statements by Secretary 
Rusk, see BULLETIN of Apr. 17, 1961, p. 547. 

* Ibid., Apr. 24, 1961, p. 579. 

* Ibid., May 1, 1961, p. 621. 
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with as complicated and difficult situations as this 
one. 


Strengthening the NATO Alliance 


Q. Mr. Secretary, now that the visits of Prime 
Minister Macmillan* and Chancellor Adenauer * 
are over, could you give us some indication of your 
thinking, the administration’s thinking, on 
methods, prospects, for improving the cohesion of 
the North Atlantie Alliance? 


A. There are a number of ways in which we 
hope to move, and these will be, of course, dis- 
cussed among other governments members of 
NATO and of the Atlantic Community, particu- 
larly at the forthcoming Oslo conference. For 
example, we believe that a good deal can be ac- 
complished by a greater amount of consultation 
among the members on important issues that are 
before the member governments and before the 
Atlantic Community. We feel there is a great 
deal of informal and, indeed, active cooperation 
among the members of the Atlantic Community 
in the economic field which will be dealt with 
under the OECD [Organization for Economic Co- 
operation and Development]. We think that 


there are a variety of ways in which this great al- 


liance can be strengthened, and we shall be dis- 
cussing those fully with other members between 
now and the Oslo meeting and continuing from 
that point on for a considerable period. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, in that connection, how 
would you assess then the actions and statements 
of President de Gaulle regarding NATO and the 
position of the French Government regarding the 
payment for the Congo action? 


A. These are questions which we shall, of 
course, be discussing with the French Govern- 
ment. As you know, the President is going over 
to visit with General de Gaulle a little later. 
France is a very important member of the At- 
lantic Community and of the Western Alliance, 
and these are matters which will, of course, be 
fully discussed with them. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, according to our best infor- 
mation, is there a full-scale invasion of Cuba 
under way, or is this merely a landing of guer- 
rilla forces? 





A. I would not have supposed from the press 
reports that I have heard that anything is hap- 
pening that could be called a full-scale invasion. 
There have been a lot of incidents and a lot of 
groups active in that situation over the months 
since the large-scale defections from the Castro 
regime occurred. But I have seen nothing that 
would lead me to characterize it as a large-scale 
invasion. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, is there an American policy 
on the use of American soil, or on forbidding the 
use of American soil, to train, equip, or other- 
wise get together for Cuban forces against Castro? 
Do we have a policy one way or another that 
vou can state? 


A. What is going on in Cuba is not taking 
place from American soil. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, at your last press confer- 
ence,® you indicated that something might be done 
regarding Cuban imports into the United States— 
that it was imminent. Can you throw any more 
light on that? 


A. Yes, that has been reserved for somewhat 
further study because of some technical ques- 
tions that were encountered. This has not been 
brought to a final answer as yet. 


Q. When you say “technical,” do you mean 
treaties here or abroad, or just what? 


A. There were some technical and legal ques- 
tions about the kinds of control that we had in 
mind that we had to study further. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, has the Department been in 
touch with the Amalgamated Clothing Workers’ 
Union in an effort to delay the boycott that they 
are threatening to impose on the first of May on 
Japanese imported woolen suits ? 


A. Officials have been in touch with them. I 
am not personally immediately sure whether 
from the Department of State or from other 
departments. 


Q. Returning to Laos, Mr. Secretary, in view of 
the Communist advances and strengthening of 
position in Laos, do you believe that Russia is 
truly interested in a genuine cease-fire? 

A. This is what we are now in the process of 


finding out. In the discussions that have gone on 
the Soviets have indicated that they believe that 


* Ibid., Mar. 27, 1961, p. 433. 


Laos should be an Austrian-type neutral—inde- 
pendent Laos. We think that that is a satisfac- 
tory answer in Laos. Now the problem is whether 
both sides mean the same things by that kind of 
language. 

Q. Mr. Secretary, in order to clarify further a 
point which has been asked before: You said in 
your statement that we sympathize with the groups 
which seek to overthrow tyranny, and I think Mr. 
[Charles] Shutt asked specifically whether we 
were sympathetic toward the anti-Castro groups 
which are specifically trying to overthrow the 
Castro regime at this moment. Would you answer 
to that point? 

A. Well, I think I indicated in my statement 
that there is no doubt we are sympathetic to those 
who are fighting for freedom. 


Q. Mr Secretary, is the United States Navy 
now, or is it prepared to stop armaments moving 
to Castro? 


A. The President has indicated that there will 
be no intervention by U.S. forces in Cuba. 


Q. What about the Russian arms and things 
of that nature? 


A. I will leave those answers unless and until 
the question arises in another way. 


Geneva Nuclear Test Talks 

Q. Mr. Secretary, could you tell us how you see 
the progress in the nuclear test-ban talks in 
Geneva? 


A. There has been little to add in the most 
recent days about the negotiations there. The 
discussions now will try to fill out the subjects 
that will be necessary to discuss in concluding a 
treaty. Some very serious questions have already 
arisen. I mentioned the one, for example, on the 
tripartite control of the inspection mechanism. 
But we do want to find out exactly which are the 
central and key issues by further discussion, and 
I have nothing in detail to report on that this 
morning. 

Q. Mr. Secretary, in that connection, in view of 
the Walter Lippmann interview with Mr. Khru- 
shchev this morning, wouldn’t you suppose—do 
you still have any hope that any kind of an agree- 
ment could be reached? He seemed to slam the 
door pretty hard, didn’t he? 
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A. They have indicated that they feel very 
strongly about this matter of the tripartite thesis 
and international organizations. But we would 
like to find out what their attitude is on the entire 
range of important issues in the nuclear test ban 
to see whether we can’t resolve these questions. 
But there is obvious difficulty in that this tri- 
partite problem remains. 

Thank you, gentlemen. 


The Press: Thank you. 


President Kennedy Salutes Korea 
on Anniversary of Revolution 


Statement by President Kennedy 
White House press release dated April 18 

Today the Korean Government and people are 
celebrating the first anniversary of the April 19 
Revolution in the Republic of Korea. I should 
like to salute the Korean Government and people 
on this important occasion and express the respect 
and admiration which the American people have 
in their hearts for the Korean people, who have 
so courageously demonstrated their devotion to the 
cause of political democracy and social progress. 

On this significant anniversary I should like to 
affirm to the Korean people once again that the 
United States shares their hopes and ideals and 
that my Government intends to continue to assist 
the Korean Government in every possible and ap- 
propriate way in its efforts to lead the Korean 
people toward the better life they so greatly desire 
and deserve. 


U.S. To Give Additional $15 Million 
To Aid Korean Economy 


Press release 233 dated April 17 

Secretary Rusk announced on April 17 that the 
United States will contribute an additional $15 
million to aid in the reconstruction, rehabilitation, 
and growth of the Korean economy. Five million 
dollars of this grant will be given in regular aid, 
and $10 million will be given in agricultural 
commodities. 

This action illustrates the continuing desire of 
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the United States to assist the Korean people in 
their progress toward the establishment of a self- 
supporting economy in Korea. 


President Bourguiba of Tunisia 
Visits United States, May 3-13 


The Department of State announced on April 21 
(press release 247) that arrangements were being 
completed for the state visit of Habib Bourguiba, 
President of the Tunisian Republic, to the United 
States this spring at the invitation of President 
Kennedy. 

The President and Mrs. Bourguiba will arrive 
at Washington from Canada on May 3. The 
party will leave Washington on May 6 on a trip 
that will include stops at Knoxville, Tenn., Dallas, 
Tex., and New York City. They will depart for 
Ireland on May 13. 


Fund To Settle Persecutee Claims 
Established by Austria 


Press release 235 dated April 18 


The Department of State has been informed that 
on April 14, 1961, the Austrian Parliament com- 
pleted legislative action which established a Fund 
for the Settlement of Certain Property Losses of 
Political Persecutees (Fond zur Abgeltung gewis- 
ser Vermoegensverluste politisch Verfolgter). 

The fund, established pursuant to an agreement 
between the United States and Austria in May 
1959,’ in implementation of article 26 of the Aus- 
trian State Treaty, will have a capital in the 
equivalent amount of $6 million for the settlement 
of claims of persons who were subject to racial, re- 
ligious, or political persecution in Austria from 
March 13, 1938, to May 8, 1945, and whose bank 
accounts, securities, mortgages, or money were the 
subject of forced transfers or were confiscated by 
Nazi authorities. The fund will also settle claims 
of persecutees as defined above for their payments 
of the discriminatory taxes known as Peichsflucht- 
steuer and Suehneleistung der Juden (JUVA). 
The fund will be exempt from Austrian taxes, and 
payments from the fund will not constitute income 


+ Treaties and Other International Acts Series 4253. 
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on which the recipients are liable for Austrian 
taxes. 

All persecutees who sustained losses in the 
above-enumerated categories are entitled to file 
claims regardless of their present residence. 
Claim forms will be available in the near future at 
the Austrian Embassy, 23483 Massachusetts Ave., 
Washington, D. C., or at the nearest Austrian con- 
sulate. Austrian consulates are located in New 
York, Chicago, Detroit, Portland (Oreg.), San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, Dallas, Miami, Atlanta, 
Cleveland, Boston, and Seattle, and inquiries for 
further information should be directed to Aus- 
trian representatives. 

It is estimated that there are some 12,000 resi- 
dents of the United States who emigrated from 
Austria and who suffered some form of persecu- 
tion during the Nazi period. Many of these in- 
dividuals will be in a position to claim benefits 
under the new fund. 


Volume XI in German War Documents 
Series Released by Department 


Press release 236 dated April 19, for release April 24 


A further volume of documents on German 
foreign policy was released on April 24 by the 
Department of State. This is the 14th such 
volume of the cooperative project of the United 
States, Great Britain, and France, publishing au- 
thoritative texts of documents from the archives 
of the former German Foreign Office captured 
by Allied forces at the close of World War IT. 

The volume begins on September 1, 1940, fol- 
lowing the Vienna Award, which established the 
wartime boundaries of Hungary and Rumania, 
and it terminates at the end of January 1941. 

The 738 documents of this volume are presented 
in chronological order, but the analytical] list of 
papers presents them by topic, enabling the reader 
easily to follow any main subject. 

As is customary in this series, the selection of 
documents has been made jointly by the British, 
French, and U.S. editors, who share responsibility 
for the selections made. Under a reciprocal ar- 
rangement some of the volumes are edited and 
printed by the Br:tish and some by the U.S. Gov- 
ernment. This volume has been edited by the 
U.S. editors and printed at the U.S. Government 
Printing Office. A British edition bound from 


flat sheets printed at the Government Printing 
Office is being released simultaneously with the 
US. edition. 

Copies of the volume, Department of State 
publication 7083, can be obtained from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, U.S. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D.C., for $4.75 each. 


Fingerprinting Regulations Amended 
for Certain Nonimmigrant Aliens 
Press release 249 dated April 22 

The Federal Register on April 22 published 
regulations? of the U.S. Immigration and Nat- 
uralization Service amending the requirements 
for fingerprinting nonimmigrant aliens who re- 
main in this country longer than 1 year. Under 
these regulations nonimmigrant aliens who are na- 
tionals of countries that fingerprint U.S. citizens 
in like circumstances will be required to be finger- 
printed when they have been here 1 year. Finger- 
printing is waived for other nonimmigrant aliens, 
regardless of the length of their stay here, pro- 
vided they maintain their legal status as nonimmi- 
grants. 

The new regulations are based on an agreement 
of April 5, 1961, between the Secretary of State 
and the Attorney General for the implementation 
of section 8 of the act of September 11, 1957, which 
authorized the waiver of the fingerprinting re- 
quirement. The agreement of April 5, 1961, re- 
places one dated October 9, 1957,? under which 
fingerprinting was waived for all nonimmigrant 
aliens during the first year of their stay in this 
country. Under both agreements fingerprinting 
is waived on a reciprocal basis for all nonimmi- 
grant visa applicants. 

According to available information, the follow- 
ing countries apply a fingerprinting requirement 
to nonimmigrant U.S. nationals staying in their 
territory : 

Monaco 
Nicaragua 
Peru 
Philippines 
Portugal 
Spain 
Venezuela 


Bolivia 
Brazil 
Chile 
Colombia 
Ethiopia 
Hong Kong 
Malaya 


126 Fed. Reg. 3563. 
? For background, see BULLETIN of Oct. 28, 1957, p. 682. 
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INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND CONFERENCES 








Economic and Social Progress in the Americas 


The Board of Governors of the Inter-American 
Development Bank held its second annual meeting 
at Rio de Janeiro, April 10-14. Following are 
statements made by Douglas Dillon, Secretary of 
the Treasury, who is the U.S. Governor of the 
IDB. 


ARRIVAL STATEMENT, APRIL 8 


I am delighted to find myself, at long last, in 
your wonderful city of Rio de Janeiro. 

You must be aware that the Brazilian people 
have a special place in the hearts of my country- 
men. Together we have shared decades of friend- 
ly relations, in good times and bad, which date 
back to the days of your empire. We remember 
our comradeship in arms during World War II, 
when Brazilians and Americans fought and died 
side by side. We recall with admiration the in- 
numerable occasions where the statesmen of 
Brazil have forthrightly taken the lead in defend- 
ing the democratic ideals, in promoting solidarity 
among the American Republics, and in furthering 
the progress of free men everywhere. We know 
that the friendship between our two peoples will 
continue to flourish in the critical months and 
years ahead. We wish you well in your efforts 
to realize the great promise of this vast land, and 
we pledge our full cooperation in helping to meet 
the social and economic aspirations of the Bra- 
zilian people. 

The second annual meeting of the Board of 
Governors of the new Inter-American Develop- 
ment Bank, which is taking place here in Rio 
de Janeiro, is a welcome opportunity for me to 
join with representatives of the other Americas 
in discussing the vital social and economic prob- 
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lems we are all determined to solve through co- 
operative action. During the first few months of 
its operations, the Bank has shown that it is 
destined to be a dynamic force for growth and 
progress. I hope that this meeting will reinforce 
the confidence of the people of Brazil and of the 
hemisphere in this important institution. 

During the past 3 weeks in Washington Ambas- 
sador [Walther] Moreira Salles and I have been 
discussing the ways in which the United States, 
along with other governments and the interna- 
tional institutions, can work with the Government 
of Brazil in carrying forward its important new 
program to achieve steady economic growth under 
conditions of financial stability. I look forward 
to conversations with your Finance Minister, Dr. 
Clemente Mariani, during my stay here, and I 
hope that he will find it possible to visit Wash- 
ington soon to continue the discussions initiated 
by Ambassador Moreira Salles. 

Before leaving Brazil I hope to visit your ex- 
citing new capital, Brasilia, which has captured 
the imagination of the entire world. 


STATEMENT AT IDB MEETING, APRIL 11 


It is a special pleasure for me to meet with 
you in my new capacity as a Governor of the 
Inter-American Development Bank. The con- 
cept of the Bank as a vital instrument of inter- 
American cooperation has been close to my heart 
since 1958, when I had the high privilege of 
informing the Inter-American Economic and 
Social Council of United States support for this 
new and long dreamed-of joint venture. 


* BULLETIN of Sept. 1, 1958, p. 347. 





We are all grateful to the Government and the 
people of Brazil for inviting us to this gracious 
and hospitable city of Rio de Janeiro. The fame 
of Rio asa world metropolis is too well established 
for us to enrich it further by our remarks. But 
we can and do extend our warm thanks to the 
friendly people of this lovely city for making our 
stay so very pleasant. 

I also cannot fail to congratulate our chairman, 
the distinguished Minister of Finance of Brazil, 
for the inspiration which he has given to our 
deliberations by the wisdom of his words. It is 
fitting that the first birthday of the Bank is be- 
ing celebrated here in Brazil, whose genius gave 
us the noble concept of Operagéo Panamericana.? 
Operation Pan America, born of onrushing social 
change and the awakening aspirations of the peo- 
ple, speaks to the hearts of the men and women 
of the Americas. It is a spiritual call to action, 
action to raise the living standards of the many 
millions who now struggle in poverty and to give 
their lives real meaning in terms of personal 
freedom and individual dignity. 

More than a century ago democracy raised its 
voice throughout Latin America in a revolution- 
ary grito for liberty. Operation Pan America 
is the grito of the 20th century, an insistent and 
inexorable demand for liberation from the human 
misery created by crushing economic and social 
conditions. The governments and the peoples of 
the hemisphere are responding to the call. At 
San Salvador, a year ago, we joined in inaugu- 
rating the Inter-American Bank. At Bogoté, 
last fall, we joined in launching an unprecedented 
social development program for Latin America, 
a program which substantially enlarged the re- 
sponsibilities of the Bank.t The stage is now 
set for us to join together again in a vast, ex- 
panded effort to achieve our goals through prac- 
tical and concrete measures affecting all aspects of 
economic and social life. 

President Janio Quadros in his message last 
month to the National Congress stated : 

As was recognized by the Act of Bogotaé, in which the 


major practical and theoretical points of Operation Pan 
America were consecrated, the solution of the problems 


* For background, see ibid., June 30, 1958, p. 1090, and 
Oct. 13, 1958, p. 574. 

*Tbid., Feb. 15, 1960, p. 263. 

* Ibid., Oct. 3, 1960, p. 533. 
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which afflict the Continent will depend substantially on 
economic progress. That economic progress will not be 
stimulated until the Governments of America decide to 
pass from the plane of theoretical formulations to the 
terrain of the practical execution of adequate measures. 


To “pess from the plane of theoretical formula- 
tions to the terrain of the practical execution of 
adequate measures”—and to do so on a compre- 
hensive scale—this is the very purpose of the 
Alianza para el Progreso proposed by President 
Kennedy. In President Kennedy’s words: 

If we are to meet a problem so staggering in its 
dimensions, our approach must itself be equally bold, an 
approach consistent with the majestic concept of Opera- 
tion Pan America. Therefore I have called on all the 
people of the hemisphere to join in a new Alliance for 
Progress . . . a vast cooperative effort, unparalleled in 
magnitude and nobility of purpose, to satisfy the basic 
needs of the American people for homes, work and land, 
health and schools—techo, trabajo y tierra, salud y 
escuela. 

What are the economic and social goals we must 
pursue in carrying forward an alliance for 
progress ? 

I think these goals can be defined as growth, 
stability, and social equity for the individual. 
These three goals go hand in hand. They are not 
isolated objectives. Indeed, if they are to serve 
the people—and in our hemisphere the well-being 
of the people is the supreme purpose of govern- 
ment—they must form an indissoluble trinity. 


Stability and Economic Growth 


Economic stability is not an end in itself. It 
is a means to promote steady and widely shared 
economic growth. To induce an adequate rate of 
savings, to channel investment into truly produc- 
tive undertakings, to strengthen popular confi- 
dence in democratic processes, to attract foreign 
enterprise, in short to promote a balanced develop- 
ment of the economy, there must be reasonable 
price stability. This in turn requires effective 
budget management and tax administration. 
Credit policies should be designed to foster 
growth. They should also be designed to avoid 
speculative excess. Foreign exchange policies 
should realistically relate interna] prices and cost 
to world markets. These views, I believe, are now 
well settled in the thinking of those responsible for 
economic and financial policy in the developing 


5 Tbid., Apr. 3, 1961, p. 471. 
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countries. The heavy longrun costs of severe in- 
flation have been widely recognized. The illusion 
that such inflation can provide a quick and easy 
way to better living standards has been dispelled. 
Of course economic stability by itself will not 
guarantee economic growth. This is especially 
true in the developing countries, where bold and 
positive efforts must be made in both the govern- 
mental and private sectors to help create the con- 
ditions for growth. 

I have heard it said that some Latin Americans 
believe the United States is concerned only with 
financial stabilization programs in Latin America. 
If there are any doubts on this score let me dispel 
them here and now: The United States is con- 
cerned, and deeply concerned, with much more 
than stability. We do not accept economic stag- 
nation as a tolerable condition for the Americas. 
Development, growth, progress, broadly based and 
widely shared—these must be our primary objec- 
tives. Stabilization and growth are not alterna- 
tives in conflict with each other. 

On the contrary they are mutually reinforcing 
objectives which, when pursued simultaneously, 
promote improvement in living standards at the 
most rapid and continuous rate possible. Social 


equity for the individual, our third goal, is in 


many ways the most important. Development 
will not produce true economic progress if its 
benefits are restricted to the privileged few and 
denied to the many who today are sadly under- 
privileged. Social equity for the individual must 
be a prime target of our endeavor. Our spiritual 
traditions demand no less. Moreover, people are 
the single most powerful factor in economic de- 
velopment. Without social equity for the indi- 
vidual, democracy will languish and free govern- 
ment will disappear. The move rapidly toward 
these interrelated goals—the Alliance for Prog- 
ress proposed by President Kennedy—calls for a 
concerted maximum effort over the next decade. 
This would involve the formulation by each Latin 
American country of its own long-term plans for 
development, as well as the establishment of spe- 
cific targets and priorities. These plans would 
not only inspire surging national efforts; they 
would also provide solid foundations for the ef- 
fective use of external assistance—from the Inter- 
American Bank, from the United States and other 
industrialized countries, and from the interna- 
tional institutions of the free world. 
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Inter-American Development Bank 
Publishes First Annual Report 


The Inter-American Development Bank an- 
nounced on April 11 that it had on that day pub- 
lished its first annual report summarizing its ac- 
tivities during 1960. The report was presented to 
the second annual meeting of the Bank’s Board of 
Governors at Rio de Janeiro on April 12 by Felipe 
Herrera, President of the Bank. 

The report describes the Bank’s organization and 
policies and contains financial statements on ordi- 
nary capital resources and the fund for special 
operations. It also discusses economic and social 
problems of Latin America today, including popula- 
tion growth, raw-materials prices, and balance of 
payments. 

By September 30, 1960, according to the report, 
member countries had paid in 99.6 percent of first 
installments due. This amounted to the equivalent 
of $75,769,000 in ordinary capital resources and 
$72,882,500 in resources of the fund for special 
operations. By the end of 1960, the Bank had 
received 194 applications for loans and 174 inquir- 
ies, dealing with industrial, social, agricultural, 
mining, transportation, electric power, and other 
projects. Three-fourths of these applications came 
from private agencies or individuals and one-fourth 
from public agencies. At the end of the year the 
Bank had 91 applications on an active status, in- 
volving about $200 million in loan requests. 

Copies of the report are available upon request 
from the Office of Information, Inter-American 
Development Bank, Washington 25, D.C. 











Social Development Program 


The new social development program embodied 
in the Act of Bogota will be an important part 
of the Alliance for Progress. We are confident 
that this program can be started quickly, with the 
Inter-American Bank taking a leading role. As 
you know, President Kennedy has proposed to our 
Congress * that, of the $500 million to be provided 
as a first step in implementing social development 
under the Act of Bogoté, $394 million be admin- 
istered by the Bank and $6 million by the Organ- 
ization of American States. In the normal course 
of our legislative process these funds should be- 
come available within the next 2 months. Social 
development, we are all agreed, must be accom- 
panied by economic development. 


*For text of the President’s message, see ibid., p. 474. 
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Planning and resources, both national and inter- 
national, must be devoted to the expansion of 
industry, agriculture and mining, transport and 
power, and commercial enterprise. The United 
States is, therefore, prepared to devote substan- 
tial resources, over and above the present flow of 
public and private capital, to basic economic de- 
velopment as a part of the Alliance for Progress. 
President Kennedy has submitted to the Congress 
a new overall program of foreign economic assist- 
ance" to assure the availability of United States 
public capital for these purposes in Latin Amer- 
ica, as well as in other developing countries. This 
assistance will be available, on a long-range basis, 
both for specific projects and for general economic 
support of well-conceived development programs. 
Terms of repayment are to be adjusted to national 
ability to repay and will include the use of long- 
term, interest-free loans. 

We also hope that the Alliance for Progress 
will lead to an increase in development assistance 
to Latin America from the other industrialized 
countries of the free world. Two weeks ago, in 
London, the members of the Development Assist- 
ance Group agreed upon a significant declaration 
of policy. They called for an expansion of the 
aggregate volume of the resources presently flow- 
ing to the developing countries, for aid on an as- 
sured and continuing basis, and for greater assist- 
ance in the form of grants and loans on favorable 
terms. A larger supply of external public capital 
and its more systematic application for develop- 
ment programs should bring about a greater flow 
of foreign private investment, particularly invest- 
ment in the production and distribution of goods 
and services for expanding domestic markets. 
When the new Organization for Economic Coop- 
eration and Development is established sometime 
later this year? the Development Assistance 
Group will become a subsidiary body of the 
OECD. 

Through the Organization of American States, 
Latin America should have a close working re- 
lationship with the OECD. The United States 
will strive to bring this about. We do not foresee 


* Tbid., Apr. 10, 1961, p. 507. 

* For texts of a communique and resolutions, see ibid., 
Apr. 17, 1961, p. 553. 

*For background, see ibid., Jan. 2, 1961, p. 8; Mar. 6, 
1961, p. 326; and Apr. 10, 1961, p. 514. 
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any difficulty, for I understand that Mr. Thorkil 
Kristensen, the distinguished European states- 
man, who will be the Secretary General of the 
OECD, shares this view. 


Long-Range Programing and Planning 


I have spoken of the need for self-help and 
effective national planning in carrying forward 
the Alliance for Progress. The phrase “self- 
help” should not be interpreted to mean condi- 
tions imposed upon a country as the price of 
external assistance. Quite the contrary, self-help 
is the key to the entire development process. 
Without it, outside assistance would be totally in- 
effective. The great bulk of resources for devel- 
opment, human and material, must come from 
within the developing countries. External as- 
sistance can be a critically important supplement 
to their own efforts. But it can be effective only 
when the developing countries make full use of 
their own resources on their own behalf. 

It is for this reason that long-range planning 
and programing for economic and social develop- 
ment are so important to the concept of the Alli- 
ance for Progress. 

As we see it, development planning does not 
imply regimentation of economies through gov- 
ernmental controls. It does mean consistent pro- 
graming of public investment aimed at broad 
development targets—programing supplemented 
by economic and social policies designed to acti- 
vate a nation’s energies and resources, including 
the indispensable private sector. It means good 
monetary management. It means the mobiliza- 
tion of each country’s resources in a manner best 
calculated to bring into the common endeavor the 
savings and earnings of all the people. It means 
the encouragement of private enterprise through 
tax and other policies. It means the building of 
roads and dams. It means the extension of mar- 
keting, distribution, and banking systems. It 
means the opening up of agricultural lands and 
the reformation of outdated systems of land 
tenure. 

Let us not deceive ourselves. The adoption and 
execution of well-planned programs based upon 
self-help will call for discipline and sacrifice. 
These burdens will bear most heavily upon the 
more favored classes of society. Great as these 
sacrifices may be, I am confident that they will be 
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made. For the challenge which the Americas face 
is clear and unmistakable. We cannot, we dare 
not, let it go unanswered. 


Using Inter-American Economic Machinery 


The vast effort required in planning, in self- 
help, and in the channeling of external resources 
into development makes it mandatory that we 
make full use of our inter-American machinery. 
The Bank, the Inter-American Economic and 
Social Council, and the Economic Commission 
for Latin America—each must play its part. An 
excellent beginning has already been made with 
the creation of the new Committee on Coopera- 
tion by our President, Sefior Felipe Herrera, and 
his colleagues, Dr. Rail Prebisch of ECLA and 
Dr. José Mora of the OAS [Organization of 
American States]. The opportunity to organize 
in concrete terms the new substantive programs 
envisaged in the Alliance for Progress will be 
provided by the forthcoming special ministerial 
meeting of IA~-ECOSOC. The United States 
will have specific suggestions to present at that 
meeting, and we will warmly welcome the sug- 
gestions of others. 

Meanwhile I should like to outline some of our 
thinking: 

It may, for example, be desirable to make use 
of a limited number of special working groups in 
areas where individual country experience can 
be beneficially exchanged or where multilateral 
consultations may be needed, as in the formulation 
of methods for employing surplus food in social 
development projects. 

We attach great importance to the annual re- 
view of economic and social problems and prog- 
ress as envisaged by the Act of Bogota. These 
reviews should provide both a continuing sense of 
direction and a stimulus for even greater efforts. 
The all-important thing is that there be contin- 
uous and productive work from which the mem- 
ber nations can really benefit. Surveys and 
reports serve no useful purpose unless they pro- 
duce concrete results. We are also convinced that 
the staff of IA-ECOSOC must be built into an 
outstandingly competent and creative secre- 
tariat—a goal which we are happy to note is well 
on its way to fulfillment under the able leader- 
ship of Sr. Jorge Sol. The Inter-American Bank 
is destined to play a vital role in both the eco- 
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nomic and social development sectors of this great 
new effort, not only as a lender of funds but also 
as a provider of technical assistance, as a policy 
coordinator with other international agencies, and 
as a source of information and assistance to the 
United States in the operation of its foreign aid 
programs. 

The Inter-American Bank has been chosen by 
our governments to carry the principal respon- 
sibility for administering the fund for social de- 
velopment. We believe in the multilateral, 
cooperative concept which inspired its organiza- 
tion. The distinguished President of the Bank, 
Felipe Herrera, whose eloquent speech we have 
just heard, was ideally chosen to direct the Bank’s 
efforts in fulfilling this responsibility. He, to- 
gether with the Executive Directors and the pro- 
fessional staff, are men of broad experience, 
intellectual stamina, objectivity, and personal in- 
tegrity—men well deserving of the trust reposed 
in them. 

Our trust has been sustained by the Bank’s per- 
formance. In the short period of its existence 
the Bank has already approved $50 million in 
loans to private and public enterprises in eight 
Latin American countries: six loans for $23,750,- 
000 from its ordinary capital resources and four 
loans for $26,500,000 from its funds for special 
operations. It has also provided technical assist- 
ance to several countries through its wide-ranging 
missions. Its record of accomplishment is out- 
standing. It has given high priority to providing 
urgently needed funds for the economic develop- 
ment of small- and middle-size private enterprises. 
Two of its loans met a need which is basic in many 
Latin American countries: increased supplies of 
potable water and expanded sanitation. These 
loans provide graphic examples of how economic 
and social progress can be combined in sound 
loans. 

As testimony to the soundness of the Bank’s 
operations 15 private financial institutions of my 
country have participated with the Bank in its 
operations. This, too, is something of a record 
for an international bank still in its infancy. The 
Bank has also moved quickly into areas where- 
economic frustration has retarded the march of 
progress. It has faced up to hard problems. 
Loans to break the grip of stagnation have been 
extended to Bolivia, Haiti, Paraguay, and to the 
northeast region of our host country, Brazil. 
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There is a quality in the Bank’s growth which 
has a special significance—the pervading spirit of 
unanimity and brotherhood in what the Bank 
does after thoroughgoing examination and dis- 
cussion of complex issues. The management and 
directors have not once failed to arrive at a de- 
cision which all could consider a wise and forward 
step. 

This is a happy augury for the future success of 
our Alliance for Progress. Earlier in my remarks 
I said that we of the United States do not accept 
economic stagnation as a tolerable condition for 
the Americas. We regard both economic stagna- 
tion and social injustice as totally intolerable. To 
us, therefore, economic and social progress in the 
hemisphere is not merely a dream; it is an essential 
step in the attainment of the possible. We have 
the essential instruments in our grasp. Let us 
here resolve to use them wisely and well. 
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Current Actions 


MULTILATERAL 


Automotive Traffic 
Convention on road traffic, with annexes. Done at 
Geneva September 19, 1949. Entered into force March 
26, 1952. TIAS 2487. 
Acknowledged rights and obligations of Belgium: Congo 
(Léopoldville), March 6, 1961. 


Aviation 

Protocol amending articles 48(a), 49(e), and 61 of the 
convention on international civil aviation (TIAS 1591) 
by providing that sessions of the Assembly of the Inter- 
national Civil Aviation Organization shall be held not 
less than once in 3 years instead of annually. Done at 
Montreal June 14, 1954. Entered into force December 
12, 1956. TIAS 3756. 
Ratification deposited: Ivory Coast, March 20, 1961. 


Health 


Constitution of the World Health Organization. Opened 
for signature at New York July 22, 1946. Entered into 
force April 7, 1948. TIAS 1808. 

Acceptance deposited: Mauritania, March 7, 1961. 


Law of the Sea 


Convention on the territorial sea and contiguous zone;? 
Convention on the high seas ;* 


* Not in force. 





Convention on the continental shelf.’ 
Done at Geneva April 29, 1958. 
Ratification deposited: United States, April 12, 1961. 
Convention on fishing and conservation of the living re- 
— of the high seas. Done at Geneva April 29, 
1958. 
Ratification deposited: United States (with an under- 
standing), April 12, 1961. 


Telecommunications 


International telecommunication convention with six an- 
nexes. Done at Geneva December 21, 1959. Entered 
into force January 1, 1961.’ 

Ratifications deposited: Viet-Nam, March 8, 1961; Paki- 
stan (with a reservation), March 11, 1961; Union of 
South Africa and Territory of South-West Africa, 
March 15, 1961. 


Weather 


Convention of the World Meteorological Organization. 
Done at Washington October 11, 1947. Entered into 
force March 23, 1950. TIAS 2052. 

Accession deposited: Dahomey, April 14, 1961. 


BILATERAL 


Bolivia 


Agricultural commodities agreement under title I of the 
Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance Act of 
1954, as amended (68 Stat. 455; 7 U.S.C. 1701-1709), 
with exchange of notes. Signed at La Paz April 7, 1961. 
Entered into force April 7, 1961. 


Colombia 


Agreement relating to the furnishing of military equip- 
ment, materials, and services by the United States to 
Colombia. Effected by exchange of notes at Bogoté 
April 3, 1961. Entered into force April 3, 1961. 


France 


Amendment to the agreement of June 19, 1956 (TIAS 
3689), for cooperation concerning the civil uses of 
atomic energy. Signed at Washington September 30, 
1960. 

Entered into force: April 14, 1961. 


Iran 


Agreement amending the agricultural commodities agree- 
ment of July 26, 1960, as amended (TIAS 4544, 4592, 
and 4598). Effected by exchange of notes at Washing- 
ton April 10 and 17, 1961. Entered into force April 17, 
1961. 


United Kingdom 


Agreement providing for the establishment and operation 
of a space-vehicle tracking and communications station 
on Canton Island. Effected by exchange of notes at 
London April 6, 1961. Entered into force April 6, 1961. 


Viet-Nam 
Agreement relating to the exchange of official publica- 


tions. Effected by exchange of notes at Saigon April 4, 
1961. Entered into force April 4, 1961. 


? Not in force for the United States. 
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American Republics 

Economic and Social Progress in the Americas 
(Dillon) 

Inter-American Development ‘Bank Publishes First 
Annual Report 


Austria. Fund To Settle Persecutee Claims Betab- 
lished by Austria fe 

Claims and Property. Fund "To Settle Pevenunine 
Claims Established by Austria ....... 


Cuba 

The Lesson of Cuba (Kennedy) . 

Secretary Rusk’s News Conference of April 17 i 

U.N. General Assembly Debates on Cuban Com- 
plaint (Stevenson, texts of resolutions) ; 

United States and Soviet Union Exchange Mes- 
sages in Regard to Events in Cuba (Kennedy, 
Khrushchev, Soviet statement, er state- 
ment) .. ; 

Dahomey. Letters of Credence (Ignacio Pinto) 


Economic Affairs 

Economic and Social Progress in the Americas 
(Dillon) .. 

Inter-American Development "Bank Publishes First 
Annual Report ‘ 


Germany. Volume XI in abil: War Documents 
Series Released by Department a ae 

Immigration and Naturalization. Fingerprinting 
Regulations Amended for Certain vp capagpemaaaa 
Aliens : 

Indonesia. Letters of Cretence (Zain) 

International Organizations and Conferences 

Economic and Social Progress in the Americas 
(Dillon) 

Inter-American Development Bank Publishes First 
Annual Report ‘ 


Korea 

President Kennedy Salutes Korea on Anniversary 
of Revolution . 

U.S. To Give Additional ‘$15 Million To Aid Korean 
Economy 


Laos. Secretary Rusk’s News hiein. of 
April 17 

Mutual Sccuntiy. US. To ‘Give: Additional $15 
Million To Aid Korean Economy 

Niger. Letters of Credence (Djermakoye) 

North Atlantic Treaty Organization. Secretary 
Rusk’s News Conference of April 17 eye 


Presidential Documents 

The Lesson of Cuba 

President Kennedy Salutes Korea. on Anniversary 
of Revolution _ 

United States and Soviet Union Exchange Messages 
in Regard to Events in Cuba - 


Publications. Volume XI in German War Docu- 
ments Series Released by Department . ‘ 

Treaty Information. Current Actions 2 

Tunisia. President Bourguiba of Tunisia Visits 
United States, May 3-13 ‘ 

U.S.S.R. United States and Soviet ‘Unies Bechanee 
Messages in Regard to Events in Cuba (Kennedy, 
Khrushchev, Soviet statement, cereearaen state- 
ment) ce ; 

United Nations. U.N. iiana pane Debates 


Cuban Complaint (Stevenson, texts of resolu- 
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Index 


Upper Volta. Letters of Credence (Guirma) 


Name Indew 


Dillon, Douglas . 
Djermakoye, Issoufou Saidou 
Guirma, Frederic. ... . 
Ignacio-Pinto, Louis. . .. 
Kennedy, President. . i 
Khrushchev, Nikita 8 . 
Rusk, Secretary 5 
Stevenson, Adlai E . 

Zain, Zairin . * 





Check List of Department of State 
Press Releases: April 17-23 


Press releases may be obtained from the Office of 
News, Department of State, Washington 25, D.C. 


No. Date Subject 


222 4/17 Dahomey credentials (rewrite). 
223 4/17 Niger credentials (rewrite). 

224 4/17 Upper Volta credentials (rewrite). 
225 4/17 Indonesia credentials (rewrite). 

*226 4/17 U.S. participation in international con- 
ferences. 

227 4/17 Rusk: news conference. 

*228 4/17 Mrs. Chanlett appointment. 

7229 4/17 Rusk-Caramanlis: exchange of greet- 
ings. 

*230 4/17 Foster resigns as IAHA representative 
(biographic details). 

*231 4/17 Cultural exchange (U.S.S.R.). 

*232 4/17 Satterthwaite sworn in as Ambassador 
to Union of South Africa (biographic 
details). 

233 4/17 Aid to Korean economy. 
*234 4/18 Telles sworn in as Ambassador to 
Costa Rica (biographic details). 
235 4/18 Austrian fund for persecutee claims. 
236 4/19 New volume on German war docu- 
ments. 

7237 4/19 Williams: Patriots’ Day celebration. 

7238 4/19 Visit of Greek Prime Minister (re- 
write). 

4239 4/20 Study on Communist takeover in north 
Korea published (rewrite). 

*240 4/20 U.S. delegation to Sierra Leone inde- 
pendence day ceremonies. 

4241 4/21 The Conference of Berlin (The Pots- 
dam Conference), 1945 published. 

*242 4/21 Talbot sworn in as Assistant Secretary 
for Near Eastern and South Asian 
Affairs (biographic details). 

7243 4/21 Delegation to CENTO meeting. 

*244 4/21 Nolting sworn in as Ambassador to 
Viet-Nam (biographic details). 

*245 4/21 Mann sworn in as Ambassador to Mex- 
ico (biographic details). 

7246 4/21 Visit of President of Indonesia (re- 
write). 

247 4/21 Visit of President of Tunisia (rewrite). 
249 4/22 Fingerprinting of nonimmigrant aliens. 


*Not printed. 
tHeld for a later issue of the BuLLETIN. 
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North Korea: 


a case study tn the 
techniques of takeover 


This 121-page report represents the findings of a State Depart- 
ment research mission sent to Korea on October 28, 1950, to con- 
duct a survey of the north Korean regime as it operated before 
the outbreak of hostilities on June 25, 1950. Its findings are 
based on information obtained from interrogations both of former 
officials and people who lived under the north Korean regime, 
extensive north Korean and Russian documents captured by the 
United Nations forces, and data previously available in Depart- 
mental files. 
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